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LET YOUR DOLLARS 
HELP HOLD THE LINE! 


This Bank subscribed to $1,000,000 on the first 
day of the Third Liberty Loan. It had also sub- 
scribed to $1,000,000 of the First and $1,000,000 
of the Second Liberty Loan. It has financed 
$6,527,250 bonds of the First and Second Loans 
—far beyond the official quota allotted to it. 





Uf the Huns were able to raise $3,461,000.000 in their 
Eighth Loan, we Americans ceriainly can do better 
in our Third Loan! We must do better. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE A MIGHTY 
BLOW WITH YOUR DOLLARS 


We urge our clients and the Public to use our facili- 
ties in furtherance of the Third Liberty Loan at this 
Most Critical Period of the War. 


We have devoted an entire building to the service of 
the Liberty Loan and the sele of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps. 


Correspondence invited 


LIBERTY LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


1505 Pennsylvania Avenue Next to Main Bank Building 
Capital and Surplus, §3,000.000. Resources over $20,300,000 











Please sexy you saw the advertisement im the Ixvanray Jounwat. 
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Personnel 


By Major General R. Hutchinson, C.B., D.S.O. 
Director of Organization, British Army 


have been at 
war for some three and one- 


E “over there” 
four 
years, and during that time we have gone 
through many changes and develop- 


half and going on to 


ments of our military system and ma- 
chine. One of the greatest changes we 
have made is in the way we are now 
dealing with this question of personnel. 
mean all the 
main officers, under officers, noncom- 


By “personnel” we 


missioned officers and men that we use 
in our military machine. 

At the beginning of the war, or rather 
1915, Lord Kitchener 
started to expand our all too small regu- 
lar army, he, without knowledge of the 
difficulties of personnel, drew into the 


during when 


military net every man who would vol- 
untarily come forward, and, as a re- 
sult, we had skilled mechanics and ap- 
prentices, men in all forms of trade, 
laborers, graduates, poli- 
ticians—in fact every kind of man serv- 
ing in infantry formations. 

They made very good infantry sol- 
diers, but this plan very seriously inter- 
fered with the output of many vital 
things. In addition there soon existed 
a shortage of skilled trades, so that our 
various engineer units and repair mnits 


university 


were soon short of the necessary 
of men to fill their ranks. 
As you know, our shipbuilding yards 


type 


gave their quota of men to the army, 
the result being that the output of ships 
fell down very seriously in 1916, That 
at the moment did not concern us, be- 
cause we had an apparently ample sup 
ply of ships. 

The same took place in our coal fields 
and collieries. These colliery men came 
forward patriotically, thereby reducing 
the output of coal necessary for all out 
various munition and other factories 

Fortunately we had your great coun 
try behind us in the production of the 
necessary munitions during that critical 
period when we were in the process of 
building up our army. You came for- 
ward nobly and provided us with a 
great deal of 
However, the effects of this policy of 


what we wanted then 
robbing trades followed right through 
our building program. 

In 1916, when we found it necessary 
to introduce conscription into our coun- 
try, and had to compel all those who did 
not wish to volunteer to come forward 
and do their share for their country, the 
same unfortunate mistakes were made. 


Again the conscripts were called out of 
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all types of civil employment and placed 
n our military machine without any 


‘onsideration of what they had been 


doing in civil life. Towards the end 
of 1916 we began to suffer very severely 


indeed from the effects of this policy. 


We found that we were unable to sup 
ply the number of men required for 
nunition factories, for the shipbuilding 
program, and for the necessary Roy 

Engineer units, that were expanding 
every day and in need of necessary men 
to turn out the proper amount of work 
for our heavy batteri We also suf- 
fered for tl necessary railway engi- 
nN complete new engines and to 


repair the ones that had been worn out, 


nd on 
[ could talk for a long time on the 
various points which cropped up at that 


time. The need was then so apparent 
that our General Staff stated to our Ad- 


' 
; 


jutant General t 


at something would 
have to be done to get us out of the un 
fortunate mess that we were in. You 
will understand what great difficulty we 
had to reorganize when I tell you we 
over there were fighting for our lives 
all the time. Consequently many in au 
thority were opposed to any effort to 
take tradesmen out of the active army) 
and return them to industry at home. 
Naturally if you want to pull a man 
away from a fighting organization, it is 
charged that you are interfering with 
such and such a general's winning this 
or that battle; and it became more and 
more obvious to us that if we were to 
get any result out of reorganization it 
would have to be done by some au- 
thority who was more or less supreme. 


After various—I was going to say 


futile attempts, but they were not, they 
ll had their result in the end—we got 
the machine working. This result was 
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accomplished through the agency of 
Gen. Sir William Robertson, our Chief 
of Staff, who was convinced that such a 
reorganization in the army machine was 
necessary. After two or three months 
in the initial stages, i was brought in 


ind given control of what we know as 


our Department of Organization, with 
the title of “Director of Organization.” 
The first difficulty in starting this re 


organization was to overcome “vested 


interests.” We had in our army a great 
number of “vested interests,” and I 
found that any attempt to arrive at 


what I thought was necessary was met 
repeatedly in this direction and in that 
direction by—I won't say direct opposi 
tion—but a retarding influence that ren- 
dered any efforts that I made too slow. 
So I had to go to the Chief of Staff 
again and say that, unless I be given a 
free hand, he must find somebody else 
to carry out the reorganization; and 
after some discussion and arrangement 
I was given, as far as possible, a free 
hand to carry out this reorganization 
work. 

From that point my job was fairly 
easy. The chief thing was to consider 
every interest involved and work in as 
closely as possible with the General 
Staff, and with the various general 
officers commanding troops in the field 
and at home. In this personnel work 
you have really to set about educating 
your superior officers, and telling them 
the reasons why you have to do certain 
things. The difficulty of educating 
those officers was that very few people 
were in a position to educate, and it was 
only after you began training your own 
officers and training the machine gen- 
erally that they in their turn were able 
to train others and distribute the knowl- 
edge that they had acquired. 
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I take it that you here are assembled Well, that derangement and bre g 
to be instructed and learn personnel and up of the machine might have bee 
organization work and go down as dis- avoided, and | hope and trust t 


ciples amongst the army and distribute personnel branch will be able to avoid 
what you learn and deal with your own _ the various pitfalls and morasses we f{¢ 
people. In addition to the hard and fast into on the wayside 


type of orders which, after all, have got It is difficult in dealing with the sub 
to be carried out, you will find the ma- jects for which I have such an e1 
chine improves out of all knowledge if thusiasm to limit my remarks to a rea 
you can carry your officers with you, sonable time, and if you find me gett 


that is, if they realize that what they beyond your endurance I hope you will 

are ordered to do is for the good of the _ tell me. 

whole army. Che great difficulty that we experi 
Now I would just like to point out enced in dealing with the reorganization 


to you, before I go any further, one or which we commenced in 1916 


two of the effects of our unfortunate convince out superior hice 
action in the army in neglecting proper when I say “our superior office 
selection and placing of men in the early mean the various officers who < 
stages of the war, which we have had manded the various corps of the a 
to correct since. mies—when such a reorganization wa 


After enlisting and training and necessary. This was only done by writ 
equipping and sending out to the field ing very carefully worded lett 


fine types of man, “man power,” we plaining the great shortage in the va 


found it necessary to draw from our ous types of trades, and asking 
army back to civil life some thirty or cooperate with us and let us knoy 
forty thousand shipbuilders. Now members of the various trades the 


those men were all fit and good soldiers, employed in their vari 


and you can imagine the effect on the In infantry battalions 


arious divisional and corps command- army ervice corps uni 
ers when they found*those excellent service corps units we mean 
men having to be drawn out of the army call quartermaster units 

and put back into plain clothes to work cal units, we wanted man 
in the shipyards. returned to us for transf 


We had to do exactly the same thing arms or industry, and we aske “i 


with our agricultural experts, that 1s, many mechanics have 


people who had been accustomed to many skilled engincers How nan 
plow the land and work tractors and shipbuilders?” How 

things like that, because, you know, we sand and one trades? We found that 
were in danger of going without food; the whole we got v: y 
and we had to develop all the available from that 

land we could and put it under corn But our machine 

To do that we had to draw from the we found by the time we 

army a great number of men, | think for certain men to be transferred 
something like seventy thousand, and the thirty-fifth infantry battalion 


put them into agriculture say, that those men had 
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or gone somewhere else, and so it be- 
came a sort of hunt all through the army 
to find out where these men had gone; 
and that led us to the conclusion that it 
was undesirable to trust too much to 
the various commanders of units for 
this information, and that we must have 
that 


way. 


information in an independent 

You will see when a battalion com- 
mander is judged, whether rightly or 
wrongly, by the results that are pro- 
duced by his command, whether he has 
got a good battalion or a bad battalion, 
and whether the men do their work well 
or not, he is very much opposed to giv- 
ing up what he calls his good men, 
whether they are wanted for the good 
of the nation or for anything else. He 
considers that his battalion is of first 
importance in his mind, and therefore 
we found it very difficult to get a cor- 
rect return from those commanding of- 
ficers, from divisional generals and 
other people who kept on hiding people! 

We found most curious things going 
on. We found orderlies who were very 
skilled mechanical engineers, very nice 
men, delightful manners, always werk 
ing efficiently, and the battalion com- 
mander did not want to lose them. He 
kept them, and did not realize or re- 
fused to realize the situation, saying, 
“Well, the one or two men did not mat- 
ter so long as I gave up the others.” 
This went on through the army, and so 
we found it necessary to start our great 
index system. 

I understand that you have got this 
index system now in your army, and 
that you have avoided all our earlier 
This great index system is 
The man is 


difficulties. 
practically your system. 
recorded on a card where he is, that is, 
where he is in the army, what his pro- 





fession was before he came into the 
army, whom he was employed by, the 
last two employers, and his home—that 
In our card index, 
which is in London and is kept up to 


is, where he lived. 


date, whenever a man went from one 
unit to another his card was moved cor- 
respondingly to indicate where he went. 
For instance, he went from Newcastle 
to London, or from London to Bristol— 
his movements were recorded in the 
large card index system for the whole 
army at home. In that way we found 
out where our various skilled trades- 
men were, and in that way we have been 
slowly able to move them about, gather- 
ing them up and putting them into their 
proper places, taking skilled carpenters 
and putting them in the airplane units; 
taking skilled tinkers from the cavalry 
and the infantry and putting them in the 
artillery units, and so on. As soon as 


the man goes overseas, his card is 


and we take care 
goes to a 


marked “overseas,” 
that a skilled 
unit in France. 


man suitable 

This card index system gives us two 
things. It gives us a line as to where 
we have got men misemployed, whether 
employed in units that ought not to have 
that type of man power, and it also 
gives us a check on the numbers of 
men—the total number of men we have 
got in the country. 

Now when I came in to our director- 
ate of organization in London I found 
that nobody knew the number of men 
we had at home, so that we were hun- 
dreds of thousands out. I do not mean 
to say we had lost one hundred or two 
hundred thousand men, but there was 
no one in authority to give me a return 
that would tell me the number of men 
we had in the land within that figure. 


You say it is an astonisuing thing that 








in a small country like the United 
Kingdom you did not know within two 
hundred thousand what you had. But 
the fact remains that we had, and you 
have now, unmilitary people dealing 
with all types of returns. We found 
that some units did not return anything 
at all. When I say they were asked by 
orders to return certain papers, and 
they filled out a paper and stated the 
number of men and officers they had 
and sent it into our war office, that was 
quite simple. Some officers thought: 
“We will get criticism from these 
things,” and they did not send them in 
at all! And the result was like a return 
for income tax, as long as you don’t 
send any return nobody bothers! Well, 
this went on. We then started and col- 
lected from various units the different 
returns. By returns, you understnd, we 
mean a report stating what we’ve got, 
numbers of men, arms, munitions, any- 
thing in the form of a return. 

I found that units were issuing or re- 
turning some thirty or forty returns per 
week to all sorts of different authorities. 
The quartermasters wanted a return of 
this and that; the Adjutant General 
wanted several returns; the district 
commander in which the unit happened 
to be stationed also wanted similar re- 
turns. The brigade commander said, 
“Oh, yes; we are having these; we will 
have something else,” and they had re- 
turns ; and so it mounted up like a snow- 
ball—a mania for returns. If a staff 
officer were suddenly ordered by his 
general to report “how many men 
under seventeen or eighteen have you 
got in the brigade or in the division?” 
he said, “I don’t know.” “Well,” the 
general would reply, “it is your business 
to know.” Immediately he said, “Well, 
order a return.” That is quite all right; 
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“order the return,” but it was never 
stopped and went on repeating itself 
every week, 
mounted up. 


and so these returns 


Well, to make a long story short, we 


had a meeting of the various command- 
ing officers, adjutant, staff officers, and 
representatives of the General Staff, the 
Quartermaster’s Staff, the ordnance 
people, Adjutant General people, and 
then said: “Now look here, what return 
do you want?” Then we made what 
we call a “consolidated return,” and this 
return was made as far as possible to 
give all the information that was re- 
quired by the various branches and de- 
partments, and also at the same time to 
satisfy the requirements of the local dis 
trict commander. The return was made 
up, giving the body of it to an Adjutant 
General’s return—that is, it came to me, 
the Director of Organization—they all 
came in to me, giving the number of 
officers and men that they had, whether 
the men were fully trained or whether 
partly trained, whether fit for service or 
unfit, whether doing special courses, 
and so forth, and the number of officers 
that were fit and the ones unfit. On the 
edges of it there are various returns 
showing the number of serviceable rifles 
the unit has in its possession, and the 
amount of small ammunition. Down 
another side probably the number of 
cars and vehicles and horses they have 
in their possession may be shown; on 
another side some other form of return. 

These pieces on the sides are per- 
forated, and when they reach my office, 
where all these returns are received, I 
tear off one particular portion and send 
it to the Quartermaster General, and 
another slip and send it to the General 
Staff, and another slip and send it to 
the Ordnance, and they get their slip 
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containing their portion of the return 
and file it. I have my bit left, from 
which I compile a complete return, a 
book about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, a book which gives every unit we 
have got in the United Kingdom, show- 
ing the number of officers, men, etc.— 
as a matter of fact, a consolidation of 
these weekly returns. After about two 
months’ working at this book i suc- 
ceeded in getting an accurate return of 
the men in the United Kingdom; and it 
is astonishing how very accurate that 
book became, because of these returns 
being made over the commanding of- 
ficers’ signatures. We had one or two 
inspectors who went around and asked: 
“Where is your return for week before 
last ?” and they said : “Here is our return 
for week before last.” “How many men 
have you got?” and they checked it, and 
said, “All right. Let’s have a look at 
these men.” You have machine gun- 
ners under training and you check up 
thoroughly, and if the commanding of- 
ficer is found to be issuing a return 
without checking up properly—that is, 
using his signature simply to cover mis- 
statements—he is dealt with accord- 
ingly, and in a short time we find re- 
turns are very accurate. 

Now the commanding officers mean 
well, and they mean to give you a cor- 
rect return, but they have to catch a 
train or get to some other barracks, and 
the return is prepared by some sergeant 
or under officer or someone else who 
is not very accurate, so the general 
keeps on finding things that are not ac- 
curate. You will have to deal with this 
also, and it is your business to see that 
the number of men you have in the 
country is reported correctly, where 
they are, where they live, what they are 
doing ; otherwise you will find that large 


numbers of men will live in your coun- 
try on government pay, wear a uniform 
and not do one bit towards winning the 
war. 

I do not know why it is; I don’t know 
where they go, but we found that thou- 
sands and thousands of men got hidden 
in the country; they got on the rail- 
ways, they got into offices and into all 
sorts of things. You won't believe the 
occupations they get into; but they will 
gointothem. They will drive tram cars. 
They will do all sorts of things unless 
you get a return on them and get your 
hand on them and use them to the best 
interest. 

Now I have rather been talking in a 
general sense of my directorate, and I 
would like now to get down to the more 
important part of my work on the other 
side, which concerns you; that is, what 
we had to do and what we do now in 
the grading and the directing of per- 
sonnel into their proper channels. 

Before doing so I would just like to 
say this, that if you are going to direct, 
and if you are going to guide, it has to 
be done by one man and one authority. 
You cannot have more than one man di- 
recting and showing, and the various 
subdirectors and individuals that he 
employs throughout the country must 
be under his control. That being so, 
if you go into a game like this, and one 
of you is concerned in looking after 
personnel, you must be directly under 
one authority and under nobody else. 
Otherwise you will get driven off your 
path by other interests, and as far as I 
see of your machine here from the top 
downwards, it’s one of the lines where 
you will have to strike out for your- 
selves and insist on recognition of the 
personnel branch as the most important 
branch in the army, as it really is. 
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You cannot fight without men and 
you cannot fight well unless the men 
are properly used, and no matter 
whether a general is a good tactician or 
a good strategist, he will do no good un- 
less he gets the right type of men as 
soldiers and the right type of men in the 
various organizations that he is going 
to fight with. It does not matter 
whether the general has ammunition or 
tanks or guns or anything else, he can 
do no good without the men, and the 
right kind of men; and it really de- 
pends on the personnel branch of any 
country whether a country is going to 
be successful in war or unsuccessful. 

It’s a long, long way the most im- 
portant thing we have in our country. 
So much so that it is on the correct use 
of our man power, both in the army 
and in civil ranks, that success depends, 
because, after all, to get the results 
from a country you have got to use men 
where they are most useful. If the 
country decides to build more ships or 
to do this and that, they have to get men 
to do it with, and on the correct alloca- 
tion of personnel among the various 
branches of the army and in civil life 
depends the effort that a country is go- 
ing to put into a great venture like this. 

Now in order to visualize to you what 
our methods are, to visualize just how 
we get hold of a group of men who are 
working in civil life in the United King- 
dom and handle them until they ulti- 
mately go overseas to take a part in the 
war, I will trace what happens when 
we call up, or, as you say, draft men. 
The actual method of calling out the 
men from civil rank does not concern 
you. They go as you do after getting 
notification. They are examined by 
doctors. If they feel that they have 
got a just right, they probably protest 
and say, “Well, we ought not to be 


taken for another three months.” Their 
case is decided by a tribunal, but after 
all that is decided, they get their final 
calling out notice. They then report 
to a “posting center.” At that posting 
center they arrive in plain clothes and 
go through the door or the gate of the 
depot. They then come under my con- 
trol. We put them into uniform if we 
accept them. In certain cases we think 
the man is unsuitable for any employ- 
ment whatsoever in the army. We 
then reject him, and he goes back to 
civil life. But if we accept him—and 
we accept most of them—he goes into 
uniform; he is then interivewed by a 
personnel officer. The personnel of- 
ficer is part of the posting estab- 
lishment, and he decides in his own 
mind from what the man looks like 
physically, and what his occupation has 
been in civil life, into what branch of 
the service he is going to place this 
man. 

We will take an example: A man has 
been doing, we will say, what cor- 
responds to your cowboy work, punch- 
ing cattle, and our officer decides that 
he will do well in the cavalry, as a 
cavalry soldier, and he sends him along 
to the cavalry service. Another man 
comes along, and the officer finds that 
he has been a watchmaker, and says, 
“Now, what on earth will I do with this 
fellow? We don’t make watches in the 
army, but what will I do with him?” 
He looks up the army needs and says, 
“Well, he ought to make a good instru- 
ment repairer, or he may make us a 
good man in dealing with telephone 
work, or a man who has been working 
in very fine work like that might be- 
come valuable in the Royal Engineer 
work.” So he says, “Very well, the 
most I can do now from what I see here 
is to send him to a unit for training,” so 
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he sends him to a Royal Engineer unit, 
and there he goes; but it’s here that 
what you call “sifting out” of the 
skilled men from the unskilled takes 
place. In these training units where 
the man undergoes his preliminary 
training, varying from fourteen weeks 
up to four or even five months in the 
case of very skilled trades, this man is 
trained for his occupation. 

As soon as he is fully trained, he is 
either drafted overseas as a reinforce- 
ment—that is, what you call a “replace- 
ment man”—or he is sent to a new unit 
at home preparing to go abroad. As 
far as possible we avoid sending any 
man to a new unit, that is, to a division 
that is going overseas, or a battalion 
going overseas, until he is a “trained 
man” individually, and the reason is 
that, when he gues to a unit, such as a 
battalion or a battery, or a cavalry 


squatiron perhaps, he is then used as 


part of that organization and they do 
not have to spend a vast amount of time 
giving individual instruction. 

You get a collection of trained men, 
and you use them as a unit. It is then 
the business of the officer command- 
ing that unit to train it as a unit. So 
you go on to the formation or collec- 
tion of battalions, which is a regiment, 
and a collection of regiments into a 
brigade, and a collection of brigades 
into a division, in all of which collec- 
tive Or group training is necessary. 
You cannot at the same time teach him 
his trade and train him to be part of a 
division or a battalion. That is our rea- 
son for having training centers. 

To hark back for a moment to the 
man that comes to one of these training 
centers. You will find there that the 
‘fan either is not what he said he was. 


or he i is Something else, or he has more 
sid, and i's tere Guriny bis trotting 


period, if the man is wrongly placed, 
that we drop him out. 

You get men who want to go to army 
service corps units to drive a motor 
truck or car, and you will find all sorts 
of people who like that sort of work, 
and you will find that by trade that man 
is some form of skilled man you want 
very badly. For instance, the other day 
I had to find within the army certain 
what we call “dental mechanics’”—men 
who make plates for false teeth—for a 
lot of our men we are calling out now 
have bad teeth, and in order to eat the 
rather hard food in the trenches they 
must have their teeth repaired, and in 
order to repair their teeth we must have 
dental mechanics. We had to search 
the army for dental mechanics, and we 
found most of them in the army service 
corps driving cars. We asked them 
why, and they said “they preferred to 
do that work,” so we hail to shift them 
to their proper places. 

During the training period we often 
have to shift men into more useful oc- 
cupations, and here it is that we have 
got to use what we call our “trade test- 
ing.” It does not always follow that if 
a man says he is a skilled fitter that he 
is a skilled fitter, and, in order to verify 
what a man says, we have to send him 
to a trace center where the self-styletl 
“skilled fitter” is put at a bench, and by 
looking at his work a skilled instructor 
and practical man can very quickly 
mark him a “skilled fitter,” when he 
goes straight back to his occupation. If 
he fails he may be “tested” for some 
other trade. 

The most difficult thing we have had 
to deal with in trade testing has been 
the classification of a man within a 
trade. Now vi ne life you get men, 


we will say ca ne 
. peer imp 


particular Atay 
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cording to their money value, but ac- 
cording to what they can do. In the 
army it is not a business occupation and 
you cannot classify to that fine degree, 
but what you can do is this—you can 
classify the man as an expert at his 
trade or as what we call semi-expert, 
skilled or semi-skilled, and in that way 
you can use a man as a skilled man 
immediately, or if semi-skilled you can 
send him to various workshops to get 
more training. He then becomes good 
enough to take his place as a skilled 
workman in a particular army unit, and 
it is this question of grading which is 
concerning us very much just now at 
home. 

Here in your case, I take it, you will 
not be so critical for the moment, as 
you have a great many skilled work- 
men of all sorts in this country, and it 


is only a question of whether you can 
distribute the several occupations and 


take those men for your army. We 
have had to deal with all kinds and 
types of men that we could possibly put 
into a trade. For instance, now, we 
have been very short of blacksmiths, 
and we have had to take skilled farriers, 
that is, men who make shoes for 
horses—farriers—and train them to be 
blacksmiths, and they make very good 
blacksmiths, most of them. In that way 
you get allied tradesmen going on help- 
ing you out in a place where you have 
no men. If you go on long enough in 
this war you will have to do it, and it 
is just as well to have your machine 
so arranged that you can deal with such 
a situation. 

The man that we cut out from our 
trade test, or fail to pass, is reported as 
no good in that particular trade. He 
then goes back to infantry or cavalry, as 
the case may be, or where an unskilled 
man is required. 


There is just one other point—your 
personnel officers who work in the vari- 
ous camps and divisions and other for- 
mations will have 
similar to ours. 


difficulties 
You will find a few 
unsympathetic generals, unsympathetic 


many 


officers, who think you are a nuisance. 
You have got to be tactful and carry 
them with you, and I have found that 
the best way to deal with them is to 
make it to their interest to arrange a 
suitable personnel and shift it about 
from one formation to another so they 
can see the advantages coming to others 
through a careful placing of men. 

A good way to get a sympathetic 
hearing for personnel work is to get 
your director to have the General Staff 
to give a helping hand, to say that it 1s 
to the interest of the army that these 
things should be done, and that the per- 
sonnel ofhcers should be encouraged to 
look about and search for the different 
types of tradesmen which you want in 
the army; and when any general staff 
officer goes down to a division or a camp 
he ought to be instructed by the Chief 
of the Staff or somebody under him to 
always mention that point of personnel, 
and say, “The Chief of the Staff at 
taches great importance to this question 
of personnel and the correct placing of 
this personnel, and he will hold you re 
sponsible; it is in his interest and in the 
interest of the Army that this proper 
grading of personnel be carried out by 
you.” If an officer has done particularly 
good work in a camp or a division, I 
think it is up to you, the director and 
your people, to bring his name to the 
notice of the General Staff, and say, 
“This officer has been most helpful in 
placing the personnel where it is re- 
quired.” A pat on the back from the 
General Staff to whoever has been thus 
helpful is most encouraging, and this 
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officer becomes known throughout the 
army, and other people desire to do 
likewise. 

It is the only way. When it becomes 
known throughout the army that the 
General Staff considers it is important 
and it is recognized as good work if a 
man works in that direction, even 
though it is against the interests of his 
own command, from the point of view 
of the efficiency of his command, then I 
think you will get good results. You 
must educate the army people who do 
not realize the needs of modern war- 
fare, and tell them that this is the right 
thing to be done for the army; they 
may not believe you and won't carry it 
out unless helped along by their own 
superiors. 

It is very desirable in dealing with 
this question of personnel not only to 
think alike amongst yourselves, but also 
to keep very close touch through your 
supervisors with the General Staff. 

Now the general staff organization 
really is the controlling body of the 
army—that is, it controls the kind of 
army you are going to have, where you 
are going to employ it, how you are 
going to employ it, and a hundred and 
one other things—and therefore you 
have to work very closely with the Gen- 
eral Staff. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance, once you have arrived at a deci- 
sion as to how a particular thing is to be 
done—that is, how the men are to be 
placed in their proper places, how the 
men are to be moved from one organi- 
zation to another—then to accept the 
plans until something better has been 
developed, and all preach the same gos- 
pel, and not say, “Oh, I could do it bet- 
ter than that; I would do it this way ;” 
or, again, “I should do it that way.” 
Preach the same gospel, and say, “This 
is the way it ought to be done until 


something better has been devised.” If 
you think you know a better way, bring 
it to the notice of your director. If 
there is anything of value in your sug- 
gestion, I have no doubt it will receive 
every consideration, but until there has 
béen some change in the system back 
the system you have. 

We have had great difficulty in our 
army through our officers who have 
not what you call “military discipline,” 
but always think they can go one better, 
and they suggest other methods. Well, 
that leads to doubt in the minds of the 
people you are trying to work with; 
that is, your various generals and camp 
commandants, and the like. If you all 
preach the same gospel, you will find 
that Mr. Jones tells them this and Cap- 
tain Smith tells them the same thing, 
and Captain So and So tells them the 
same thing, and the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff tells them the same thing, and 
finally they think that is the right thing 
to do, and they do it. But if one tells 
them one thing and another another 
thing, they are in doubt and nothing is 
done. So this unity of purpose is very, 
very important. 

I cannot impress on you too much the 
very great importance of this personnel 
problem, and you will find as you go on 
in this war that it will become, if not the 
dominating factor in your army, cer- 
tainly one of the most dominating fac- 
tors that you have got to meet and deal 
with. I can only wish you every suc- 
cess in your efforts to make an army of 
the right kind of men, and have them 
employed in the right places, because 
it’s the thing we have suffered from and 
are suffering from now, and we can’t 
help it, simply because we did not have 
a working personnel organization at the 
beginning of our efforts. 





Intensive Basic Training of Infantry Recruits 
—Standardization ead Test Method 
Training Circular No. 14 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 


May 8, 1918 


1. This outline of the organization and management of infantry recruit train- 
ing is based upon Regulations Governing Infantry Replacement Training issued at 
It is based upon the following essentials of efficient recruit 


Camp Gordon, Ga. 
training: 


(a) Detailed statement of training specifications. 
(b) Management of training to avoid waste time and energy and to secure 


maximum results. 
(c) Recording of progress. 


2. This pamphlet is furnished to division commanders for their information, 
and is suggested as a system to be followed to obtain a more efficient method of 


intensive training. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR: 


OFFICIAL: 
H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 


INTENSIVE Basic TRAINING OF 
INFANTRY RECRUITS 


I. Organization. — Organization 
should conform to Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Organization, as to Com- 
pany and Battalion Organization, super- 
vision by Field Officers, etc. 

II. Purpose of the Training—To 
qualify the private of infantry in the 
shortest possible time in the basic parts 
of the Infantry Standard so that he may 
be taken up for duty with his company. 

III. Training Board. — A Training 
Board will be appointed by the Recruit 
Camp Commander, to consist of : 

(a) The Senior Instructor. 

(b) The commanders of provi- 
sional training regiments 
and larger units. 


Peyton C. Marcu, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Staff. 


(c) The Assistant to the Senior In- 
structor (recorder). 

The Training Board will make con- 
stant effort to stimulate, energize and 
coordinate the training and will con- 
stantly press for increased efficiency. It 
will make all necessary recommenda- 
tions concerning training to the Recruit 
Camp Commander. 

IV. Special Instructors —The fol- 
lowing special instructors will, under 
the Training Board, supervise and pre- 
scribe methods of securing the desired 
efficiency in their specialties : 

(a) Director of Physical Train- 
ing. 

(6) Director of Bayonet Exercise. 

(c) Director of Grenade Instruc- 
tion. 

(d) Rifle Practice. 
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(e) Such other specialists as may 
become necessary. 

The Training Board will utilize the 
services of available foreign and other 
expert training advisers. 

V. Development Units. — Develop- 
ment units will be organized for special 
training of deficients and for such seg 
regated training as may be necessary. 

VI. Minimum Scope of Training 
Covering Essentials Only.—(Refer- 
ence: Training Circular No. 8, W. D., 
Provisional Infantry Training Manual. ) 


FIRST MONTH TRAINING 


1. Qualifications. — The individual 
soldier will be required to qualify ac- 
cording to the highest attainable stand- 
ard of average efficiency in the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Manipulation of the Field Equip- 
ment— 

(1) Name and indicate the principal 
parts of the field equipment of the in- 
fantry soldier. 

(2) Disassemble and assemble the 
equipment. 

(3) Sling and unsling the equipment. 

(4) Prepare the equipment for. in- 
spection. 

(5) Pitch shelter tent and display 
equipment. 

(6) Detach the pack when equipment 
is slung. 

(7) Adjust the poncho as a raincoat. 

(8) Make single and double sleeping 
bag. 

(9) Make up individual surplus kit. 

(10) Demonstrate and describe the 
cleaning and care of web equipment and 
of leather equipment. 

B. Nomenclature, Care and Use of 
the Rifle— 

(1) Name and indicate thirty prin- 
cipal parts of the rifle. 





(2) State what is meant by the cali- 
ber of the rifle. 

(3) Describe the effect on the bullet 
of the spiral rifling in the bore. 

(4) Disassemble and reassemble the 
bolt mechanism. 
and describe the 
proper methods of cleaning the rifle. 

(6) Describe the proper method of 
keeping the rifle in good condition dur- 
field especially in the 
trenches, varied conditions of 
weather warfare, including gas 
attack. 

(7) Explain battle sight, normal or 
half-sight, and peep sight, and describe 
their use. 

(8) Set the sights correctly for indi- 
cation of elevation and windage for 
both normal and peep sights, with maxi- 
mum time for each sight setting of 10 
seconds, tests. (Special course 
“hn” D 

(9) Adjust the sling and take the 
proper firing positions, standing, sitting, 
kneeling, and prone. Include positions 
from parapet, wall top, or other hori- 
zontal rest, and from vertical edge of 
wall, door, window, or tree. (Special 
course “C.”’) 

(10) Set sights with correct eleva- 
tion and windage to bring placed shots 
to the bull’s-eye on the 500-yard target. 
(Normal and peep sights, five tests, 10 
seconds each.) 

C. Manual of Arms, etc.—Execute 
with standard accuracy and precision: 

(1) Manual of arms by the numbers. 

(2) Manual of arms without the 
numbers. 

(3) Parade rest, trail arms. 

(4) Rifle salutes. 

(5) Inspection arms. Prepare for 
inspection (proper action when instruc- 
tor takes and returns the piece). 


(5) Demonstrate 


ing service, 
under 


and 


five 
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(6) Stack arms. Take arms. 

D. Drill—Particular attention will 
be paid to the following: 

(1) Attention. 

(2) Facings. 

(3) Mark time. 
ward march. 

(4) By the flanks. To the rear. 

(5) Eyes right. Right dress. 

(6) Hand salute. 

(7) Action as pivot and as various 
numbers in squad right and in squad 
right about, from a halt and in 
marching. 

(8) Obliques. Turns. 

(9) Proper carriage of body and 
piece in marching. 

(10) Action as various numbers of a 
squad in executing “As skirmishers.” 
From a halt and in marching. 

(11) Proper execution of load, aim, 
and fire. 

(12) Proper action in response to 
commands for volley fire, fire at will, 
clip fire, suspend firing, cease firing, 
unload. 

G. Interior Guard Duty.—Particular 
attention will be paid to the following: 

(1) Demonstrate a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the general orders for 
sentinels. 

(2) Demonstrate: 

(a) Halting and advancing ap- 
proaching parties. 

(b) Calls (corporal, the guard, fire, 
relief). 

(c) Salutes. 

(d) Duties of No. 1, of the guard. 

I. Sanitation, First 
Aid— 

(1) Describe the make and fit of the 
proper marching shoe and of the proper 
marching sock. 

(2) Describe the proper care of the 


Side steps. Back- 


Hygiene, and 


5 


feet from day to day on extended 
marches. 

(3) Describe the proper care of blis- 
ters on the feet. 

(4) State reasons for the necessity 
of personal cleanliness, including care 
of the teeth and cleanliness of the camp 
and billet. 

(5) Describe the purpose of the pre- 
vention of malaria, typhoid, and para- 
typhoid in the service. 

(6) Describe the methods in use in 
combating venereal disease. 

(7) Demonstrate the application of 
the first-aid packet. 

(8) Demonstrate resuscitation from 
drawing. 

(9) Demonstrate stoppage of bleed 
ing. 

(10) Demonstrate 
of fractures, use of splints, and other 


bandaging, care 
makeshifts and slings. 

(11) Demonstrate carrying patient 
without litter. 

(12) Demonstrate placing and carry- 
ing patient on litter. 
Sanitation, etc. 

(13) Describe the care of the feet in 
the trenches. 

(14) Describe the means of combat- 
ing vermin. 


Trench warfare: 


L. Military Courtesy.—Execute and 
explain use of proper hand and rifle 
salutes in the following cases: 

(1) Rendering honors to the Flag, 
the national anthem, and to the colors. 

(2) The soldier standing still. 

(3) The soldier passing an officer. 

2. Additional Training.—In addition 
to the training required to qualify the 
men in the above, instruction and train- 
ing will be given in: 

A. Imparting Administrative Train- 
ing and Knowledge of Pertinent Camp 
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and Other Regulations and Orders to 
the Men. 

B. Physical Training.—Including: 

(1) Bayonet exercise and combat. 

C. Specific Training in Morals. 

D. Gas. 

3. Routine Training.—In order to 
render desired action habitual, the fol- 
lowing routine drills will be practiced 
In all routine drills a maximum of per- 
fection will be exacted: 

A. Daily (except Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays)— 

(1) Setting-up exercises, two peri- 
ods, 15 minutes each. 

(2) Saluting drills, not under arms 
(following morning setting-up exer- 
cises ), 10 minutes. 

(3) Saluting drills, under arms (dur- 
ing other drills), 10 minutes. 

(4) Position and aiming drills (S. A. 
F. M.), 15 minutes. 

(5) Practice marches (increasing 
from small units to battalions. After 
first week, with arms and combat pack. 
Rate of march will be prescribed), 1 
hour. 

B. Once Per Week (Saturday )— 

(1) A thorough inspection of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and barracks. 


SECOND MONTH TRAINING 


1. Qualifications. — The individual 
soldier will be required to qualify ac- 
cording to the highest attainable stand- 
ard of average efficiency in the fol- 
lowing : 

A. Nomenclature, Care, and Use of 
the Rifle (continuation of the first 
month). Special course “C”— 

(1) Demonstrate proficiency in 
sighting with rifle, using sighting rest. 
(Test: Three consecutive triangles, no 
side of triangle to exceed % inch. 
Distance, 20 feet.) 

(2) Demonstrate facility in loading 


from belt in each of standing, sitting, 
kneeling, and prone positions, using 
dummy ammunition clip in belt, pocket 
fastened (maximum time limit, 6 sec- 
onds each in best five out of seven 
trials). 

(3) Demonstrate correct aiming, 
combined with trigger squeeze, in each 
of the four firing positions. Five tests. 
(Use target machine, aiming rod de- 
vice, Belgian aiming device, or perfor- 
ated bull’s-eye covering the instructor’s 
eye in tests.) 

(4) Demonstrate facility in rapid 
loading, aiming, and firing. Load from 
belt and simulate fire with two clips of 
dummy cartridges. Test by means of 
aiming rod device, Belgian aiming de- 
vice, or perforated bull’s-eye. Test in 
the four firing positions in the open and 
from the trenches. Time, 1 minute each. 

(5) Demonstrate freedom from 
flinching. Test in prone position. Rifle 
to be so manipulated by the instructor 
that the man undergoing test does not 
know whether it is loaded or not. Serv- 
ice ammunition to be used. 

B. Gallery Practice (if gallery rifles 
are available). 

2. Additional Training.—In addi- 
tion to the training required to qualify 
the men in the above, instruction and 
training will be given in: 

A. Physical Training.—Including : 

(1) Bayonet exercise and combat. 

B. Specific Training in Morale. 

C. Gas. 

D. Signals. 

E. Elements of Field Service.—In- 
cluding : 

(1) Grenade instruction. 

(2) Patroling, security, minor com- 
bat exercise. 

3. Routine Training—In order to 
render desired action habitual, the fol- 
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lowing routine drills will be practiced. 
In all routine drills a maximum of per- 
fection will be exacted: 

A. Daily (except Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays )— 

(1) Setting-up exercises, two peri- 
ods, 15 minutes each. 

(2) Saluting drills (see pars. 2 and 
3, Routine Training, First Month), 20 
minutes. 

(3) Position and aiming drills, 15 
minutes. 

(4) Supervised squad drill, 15 min- 
utes. 

(5) Supervised platoon drill, 15 
minutes. 

(6) Company close-order drill, 15 
minutes. 

(7) Practice march by Bn. (complete 
equipment), 1 hour. 

B. Three Times Per Week (Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday )— 

(1) Dummy-loading drills, 15 min- 
utes. 

(2) Sight-setting drills, 10 minutes. 

(3) Gas-defense drills, 30 minutes. 

C. Twice Per Week (Tuesday and 
Thursday )— 

(1) Fire direction, control and dis- 
tribution by squad, platoons, and com- 
pany (simulated and with blank ammu- 
nition), 1 hour. 

(2) Grenade practice. 

C. Once Per Week (Saturday)— 

(1) A thorough inspection of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and barracks. 


THIRD AND PART OF FOURTH MONTH 
TRAINING 


1. Qualifications. — The individual 
soldier will be required to qualify ac- 
cording to the highest attainable stand- 
ard in: 

A. The Physical Standard— 

(1) Muscular efficiency. 


A special standard will be developed 
and formulated. 

(2) Marching: March by Bn. 20 
miles in 9 hours, carrying complete field 
equipment, including ammunition, com- 
pleting the march in good physical 
condition. 

(3) Bayonet exercise and combat. 
(Particular attention will be paid to the 
following) : 

a. Guard, high port, long thrust, 
short thrust, parries, 
butt strokes, withdrawals. 

. Execute combinations of 
above movements. 

. Demonstrate accuracy and 
quickness in offense against 
the parry stick, rings, etc. 


jabs, 


the 


. Demonstrate accuracy, quick- 
ness, and power in thrusts and 
varied offense against dummy. 

. Demonstrate efficient with- 

drawal of bayonet. 

. Demonstrate standard accuracy, 
quickness, and power in the 
assault over the assault course. 

g. Demonstrate kicking and trip- 
ping as aids to bayonet of- 
fense. 

. Describe the proper offensive 
action in the bayonet assault. 

i. Describe the location of the vul- 
nerable points of the anatomy. 

B. Signaling— 

(1) Make and interpret with stand- 
ard speed the drill and firing signals au- 
thorized in I. D. R. 

(2) Interpret the generally used 
bugle calls and signals. 

(3) Interpret the whistle signals. 

(4) Send and receive by flag and 
semaphore with standard speed and ac- 
curacy. (Selected 10 per cent of the 
men of the company.) 
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C. Range Practice.—Special course 
“cm 

D,. Gas— 

(1) Describe effects of various kinds 
of gas. 

(2) Describe how gas is recognized. 

(3) Demonstrate a thorough knowl- 
edge of the standing orders for gas 
defense. 

(4) Demonstrate standard efficiency 
in putting on gas masks (6 seconds is 
proficient). 

(5) Pass through gas chamber wear- 
ing protective mask. 

(6) Describe methods of dispersion 
of gas. 

(7) Double time, 4 minutes, wearing 
gas mask. 

(8) Wear gas mask half-hour. 

(9) Perform necessary routine duties 
while wearing gas mask. 

E. Elements of Field 
Demonstrate : 

(1) Proper action of various mem- 
bers of squad in pitching and folding 
pyramidal and wall tents. 

(2) Demonstrate individual cooking. 

(3) Demonstrate proficiency in car- 
rying verbal messages. 

F. Grenade Instruction— 

(1) Describe with models construc- 
tion and action of various forms of 
grenades in use. 

(2) Throw dummy grenades with 
proper timing and accuracy from vari- 
ous positions at various ranges. 

2. Additional Training.—In addition 
to the training required for qualifica- 
tion in the above, instruction and train- 
ing will be given in: 

(1) Specific training in morale. 

(2) The use of the automatic rifle 
(60 per cent of the men). 

(3) The use of the rifle grenade (30 
per cent of the men). 


Service.— 


(4) The elements of open warfare, 
including patroling, security, and minor 
combat. 

(5) Combat firing by small units. 

(6) Tactics of grenade warfare in: 

(a) Trench warfare. 
(b) Shell warfare. 
(c) Mopping-up. 

(7) Trench mortar (selected men). 

3. Routine Training—In order to 
render desired action habitual, the fol- 
lowing routine drills will be practiced. 
In all routine drills a maximum of per- 
fection will be exacted: 

A. Daily. (Except Saturday, Sunday 
and Holidays )— 

(1) Setting-up Exercises, two 
minute periods. 


15- 


(2) Saluting Drills (see pars. 2 and 
3, Routine Training, First Month), 20 
minutes. 

(3) Supervised Squad Drill, 15 min- 
utes. 

(4) Supervised 
minutes. 

(5) Company Close Order Drill, 30 
minutes. 

B. Three Times per Week (Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday)— 

(1) Loading Drills, 15 minutes. 

(2) Gas Defense Drills, 30 minutes. 

(3) Bayonet Exercise and Combat, 
30 minutes. 

C. Twice per Week (Tuesday and 
Thursday, when not on the Range)— 

(1) Practice March by Bn. (com- 
pletely equipped), + hours. 

D. Once per Week (Saturday)— 

(1) A thorough inspection of per- 
sonnel, equipment and barracks. 

VII. Training Methods.—(a) Sche- 
dules : On Thursday of each week Com- 
pany Commanders will submit for ap- 
proval to Bn. Commanders a schedule in 
duplicate of proposed training work for 


Drill, 15 


Platoon 
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the following week, also an alternative 
inclement weather schedule. Bn. Com- 
manders will forward a copy of the ap- 
proved schedule to the Training Board 
through commanders of higher train- 
ing units. 

Each evening Company Commanders 
will carefully plan in detail the training 
work of the following day. 

(b) Preparation for Daily Training: 
Bn. Commanders will see that after the 
close of each day’s training, all who will 
be engaged in the work of training for 
the next day are thoroughly prepered 
to instruct in all details. 

VIII. Training Areas—Each com- 
pany will be assigned a well-defined and 
marked training area. 

Company training areas will be so 
arranged as to facilitate supervision of 
training by the Bn. Commanders. 

Battalion Training Areas will De so 
arranged as to facilitate supervision of 
training by the commanders of the next 
higher units. 

IX. Supervised Company Training— 
Company instruction when relating to 
individuals, squads or platoons will 
habitually be given by the supervised 
group method. Formation of the com- 
pany for this instruction is as follows: 


a «we 
oLt. dL, 
i a Se ce « 

The captain directs the nature and 
order of the instruction and contrvls 
the rests. 

The lieutenants assist in supervising, 
conduct preliminary tests, tc. 

Men ready for test are sent to the 
battalion testing group. Their qualifi- 
Cations are to be posted daily on the 
Compaity Graphic Quilifitation Charts. 





oCaigt. 


Qualified men not undergoing routine 
drill should be sent to the Physical 
Director for physical development or to 
special schools for extra training. 

Men slow in qualifying will be given 
special assistance and, if necessary, 
extra drills on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons. 

X. Setting of Standards—(a) Stand- 
ards will be frequently set by means of 
demonstration units or individuals, e> 
pecially perfected for this purpose 

(>) Motion pictures approved by 
the General Staff will also be used for 
this purpose. The Training Board will 
develop a system of using these pictures 
in such a manner as to obtain a maxi- 


mum of training assistance from their 


u 

XI. Instructor Confercences.—If nec 
essary, part of the day and evening will 
be given to schools jor instructors in 
which they will be trained practically 
in the methods of imparting the in- 
struction for the next day. 

XII. Supervision and E-xertion of 
Pressure for Increase of Effictency.— 
(a) Regimental commanders will con- 
stantly circulate among their units, 
stimulating, energizing, and cvorii- 
nating. 


X x xX N. C, O's, 
oLt. oLt. 
Xx >. ¢ x N. O. O's 

(b) Battalion commanders will con- 
stantly circulate among units, stinrufate, 
energize and coordinate. 

(c) Battalion commanders will sup- 
ervise qualification tests and maintain 
graphic progress charts for comparison 
and detection of inefficiency. 

(d) Training unit gommanders will 
supervise, stimufitte ant entissize walk 
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of their N. C. O’s. by every art known 
to the skilled instructor. 

They will not permit themselves to 
relax into indifference. They will main- 
tain the highest degree of attention and 
instruction energy. They will cause 
their N. C. O’s. to constantly exert 
pressure for maximum efficiency in 
instruction 
of results. 


work and the securing 
They frequently assemble 
their N. C. O’s. for very short and 
sharp conferences. fre- 
quently cause standards to be demon- 


strated. 


They will 


XIII. Hours of Training.—As pre- 
scribed by division commanders. 

XIV. Records of Training Qualifica- 
tions —(a) A graphic training record 
bulletin will be maintained by each com- 
pany. 

(b) Higher units and the Training 
Board will maintain graphic training 
records of comparative training results 
in the companies. 

XV. Training Reports—(a) Each 
company will submit to the Training 
Board a weekly report of total training 
qualifications. Replacement form No. 
4, May 1, 1918, will be used. 








are published as guides, in order 

to secure uniformity of instruc- 
tion and progress throughout the sev- 
eral divisions and to be an aid to divi- 
sion commanders in preparing similar 
programs. They are in no sense man- 
datory, as it is realized that conditions 
will differ in each division. Results, 
however, are required and departures 
from these programs should be in the 
direction of improvement. 

2. The programs cover a period of 
sixteen weeks of intensive training, and 
are restricted (except for short periods 
of battalion training in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth weeks) to individual, squad, 
platoon and company training. Pro- 
gressive training, with troops, of the 
higher units will be taken up at the con- 
clusion of the sixteen weeks course. 

3. The time devoted to training each 
week is forty hours, leaving Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons free for 
recreation and for additional drill for 
backward men. 

4. Tests are required as indicated. 
These tests may be held from time to 
time as the proficiency of the individual 
or unit is demonstrated, but all should 
be completed at time provided in 
programs. Additional training will be 
given to individuals and units found not 
proficient, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, followed by further tests. 

5. Target practice is continued to 
include the sixteenth week. Great care 
should be exercised in the preparation 
of company schedules to cover the 
training of platoons and groups not 
firing, during the time allotted to target 
practice. 

6. Night work is of the utmost 


‘Ts following weekly programs 


Weekly Training Programs, v.S. Army 


importance and should include all 
phases of training, scouting, patrol- 
ling, marches, security, occupation of 
trenches, night relief of troops in 
trenches, trench raids, construction of 
trenches and obstacles, combat, etc. 

7. The specialties are given only the 
tine which is considered absolutely nec- 
essary to secure proficiency. They 
should be vigorously taught. 

8. Ceremonies will be included in the 
time allotted for inspections. 

9. Refresher courses should be con- 
ducted every evening in each company 
for the officers and noncommissioned 
officers. These courses should include 
a review of the day’s work and a care- 
ful preparation for the work of the 
next day. 

10. Due to time which may be con- 
sumed in physical examinations, vac- 
cination, typhoid prophylaxis, possible 
quarantine, etc., it may be necessary to 
continue the training set forth for the 
first week over a period of two or even 
three weeks. 

Rirte ComPANY 
WEEKLY PROGRAMS 
First Week 


Subject Hours 
i NS ok ecad wepees ooasees 1 
Military discipline and courtesy...... 2 
Uniforms and equipment.............. 
Personal hygiene and care of feet.... 2 
Oe EE Season ccccceneece 
School of the Squad.................- 10 


Setting-up exercises, Recruit instruction 6 
Orders for sentinels.................. 2 
Issue of clothing and equipment...... 4 
Obligations and rights of the soldier. 
Lecture 
TSS dias ob 6cecunseness eee es xa 2 


Second Week 
Setting-up exercises, Recruit instruction 4% 


NIE Sink ke cadedue ackbirescveccenee ly% 

SS ee 4 

I I ccc cccneesecesesees 14 

Ee, Sec wkvevessceesens 1 
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Nomenclature and care of rifle 

Color sentinels, countersigns and pa- 
roles, complements from guards, 
guarding prisoners and flags 

Bayonet exercise and bayonet combat.. 

Sighting, position and aiming drills and 
deflection and elevation correction 
drills 

Making pack and tent pitching 

Why we are at war. Lecture 

Inspection (as directed) 

Third Week 
Setting-up exercises. “Trained Soldiers” 
instruction 

Running 

Bayonet training 

School of the squad 

Whistle and aria signals............... 

First aid to the wounded 

Sighting, aiming, position, trigger 
squeeze exercises and deflection and 
elevation correction drills 

Test of recruits by squad leaders in sub- 
jects 1 (b) to (A) incl 

Inspection (as directed) 


Fourth Week 
Setting-up exercises 
Running and jumping 
School of the Squad 
Bayonet combat 
Sighting, position, aiming, trigger 
squeeze exercises and gallery practice 
Methods of employing gases in modern 
warfare (1) gas clouds, (2) gas 
shells. Effect of gas. Lecture 
Grenade and bomb warfare. Lecture 
Inspection, field kit, tent pitching 


Fifth Week 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
School of the Squad, including duties of 
squad and squad leader, involving tar- 
get designation, distribution of fire on 
target, fire discipline, fire direction 
and fire control. I. R 
Bombing 
Platoon Instruction: 
Drill, close order 
Drill in trench and open warfare.... 
Target Practice 
Firing will be done successively by 
platoons; the platoons not firing will 
devote time in instruction in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
Estimating distance. 
Fire control instruments : 
Field glass. 
Range finder. 
Mil scale. 
Sketching (position, road, land- 
scape) and map reading. 
Signaling. 
Trench warfare. 


Marching: To be conducted in con- 
nection with march to and from tar- 
get range. 

Anti-gas instruction 

Field intrenchments. Lecture 

Inspection, field kit, tent pitching.... 


Sixth Week 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
School of the Squad 
Platoon instruction in close order and 
trench warfare 
Target practice (same as Fifth Week) 
Trench construction 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing (hand grenade) 
Military offenses and punishments.... 
Marching (as in Fifth Week) 
Inspection (as directed) 
Seventh Week 


Test of squads by platoon leaders on 
subjects 2 (c), (d), (e), (f), (), 
(m), (n), and 3 

Physical training 

Bombing 

Bayonet training 

Platoon instruction in close order and 
trench warfare 

Trench construction 

Target Practice 
By platoons, those not firing to be in- 
structed in target designation, find- 
ing the range, distribution of fire, fire 
discipline, fire direction, fire control, 
communications, trench warfare. 

Anti-gas Instruction. This instruction 
should now include marching, run- 
ning, bayonet fighting, rapid loading 
and aiming, etc., while wearing gas 
masks 

Prevention of damage by gas to rifles, 
etc., sentry duties in connection with 
gas. Use of sprayers and fans for 
clearing out gases. Lecture 

Marching (as in Fifth Week) 

Night work 

Inspection (as directed) 

Eighth Week 

Physical training 

Bayonet training 

Trench and obstacle construction 

Platoon instruction 

Anti-gas instruction 

Night -work 

Target Practice 
By platoons, platoons not firing, as in 
Seventh Week. 

Marching (as in Fifth Week) 

Bombing 

Morale. 

History: European War 

Inspection (as directed) 

Ninth Week 


Tests of squads in subjects 2 (c), (d), 
(e), (f), (@, (m), (n), 3 
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School of the Company, close order.. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Trench work 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work 
Bombing (hand and rifle grenade).... 
Target Practice 
By platoons, ens not firing, as in 
Seventh Week 
Marching (as in Fifth Week) 
History: European War. Lecture... 
Inspection (as directed) 
Tenth Weck 
Test of platoons in subjects 3 (»), 
(d), (e), (f), (9) 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Company in close order and trench 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing (hand and rifle) 
Night work 
Intrenching 
Target practice 
By platoon, platoons not firing, as in 
Seventh Week. 
Marching (as in Fifth Week) 
Trench warfare. Lecture 
Inspection (as directed) 
Eleventh Week 
Section of specialties in the following.. 
Bombers (hand grenades). 
Grenadiers (rifle grenade). 
Snipers. 
Sketchers. 
Liaison details (signalers 
servers, etc). 
Estimators. 
Automatic rifle or light machine gun. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Intrenching 
Bombing 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work 
Target Practice 
3y platoon, platoons not firing, as in 
Seventh Week. 
Marching (as in Fifth Week) 
Inspection (as directed) 
Twelfth Week 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Intrenching 
Bombing 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work 
Company in trench and open warfare.. 
Target practice 
Firing by specialist groups. 
group not firing will be instructed 
in its specialty and in trench warfare. 
Marching (as in Fifth Week) 


, runners, ob- 





Use of light machine guns. 
Use of automatic rifle. 
Inspection (as directed) 
Thirteenth Week 
Physical training 
Jayonet training 
Intrenching 
Bombing 
Anti-gas instruction 
Company drill, close order 
Musketry duties of company. 
Target designation, finding the range 
distribution of fire, fire discipline, fire 
direction, fire control, communication 
Target practice 
Fire by specialist groups. Each group 
not firing to be instructed in specialty 
and in trench warfare. 
Marching (as in Fifth Week) 
Army Regulations and Orders. Lecture 
History: European War 
Night work 
Inspection (as directed) 
Fourteenth 
Physical training ... 
Bayonet training 
Intrenching 
Bombing 
Anti-gas instruction 
Marching by company: 
Problems in security, on the 
and at a halt 
Combat problem, open warfare 
Night work 
Target practice ; 
Fire by specialist groups. Each group 
not firing to be instructed in specialty 
and in trench warfare. 
Inspection (as directed) 
Fifteenth Week 
Company test by battalion commander 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Anti-gas instruction 
Battalion close order drill.... 
Battalion in trench warfare 
Target Practice 
By specialist groups. Each group not 
firing will be trained in its specialty 
and in trench warfare. 
History: European War 
Inspection (as directed) 
Sixteenth Week 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Bombing 
Anti-gas instruction 
sattalion in trench warfare (including 
3 hours’ night work)... 
Target Practice 
By specialist groups. Each group 
not firing will be trained in specialty 
and in trench warfare. 
Inspection (as directed). 


Lecture 
Lecture 
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Observations on the Plan and Direction of 


General Staff Field Exercises 


By General von der Goltz 


the field exercises of the Gen- 

eral Staff, established in the 
Prussian army by the former Mar- 
shal von Moltke and his predeces- 
General von Reuter (?), have 
been regarded as the best introduction 
to the principles of leading and directing 
large bodies of troops. For this reason, 
these exercises have become general in 
the armies of all great powers, in an 
organized section and in a form profit- 
able to all officers of the General Staff. 
2. The object of general staff exer- 
cises is not alone, as has been generally 
accepted, to gain knowledge of the areas 
in which military movements may take 
place, or to correct and perfect maps. 
These particulars, together with a pre- 
sentation of their advantage, will be 
considered in due course. The essence 
of the matter consists in giving to the 
officers appointed to execute the exer- 
cises opportunities to observe and care- 
fully study the course of continuous 
military movements for a period of sev- 
eral weeks. During this period the sub- 
ject of their study is of more than ordi- 
nary importance, for they are working 
on matters connected with the move- 
ments mentioned, that is, on plans re- 
lated to military bodies in a determined 
military position assigned by the director 
of the exercises. The value of these 
imitation military exercises is often con- 


Site the maneuvers of last spring, 


sor, 


sidered doubtful because of the absence 
of true military bodies. As a matter of 
fact, there is no doubt that the result 
will be still more advantageous in case 
the exercises mentioned are executed 
by a real army. 

But the executive service performed 
by army, army corps and division com- 
manders, often in real war not finding 
themselves face to face with an army, 
must not be overlooked. Orders con- 
cerning marches and general move- 
ments, measures necessary to be taken 
in providing food supplies for the 
troops, the supplying of munitions and 
both transport and sanitary service on 
the part of officers of the General 
Staff—such things are not done when 
absolutely in touch with an army, but 
rather, reports and news concerning the 
enemy or current information regarding 
actual conditions are received and trans- 
mitted in writing to general quarters in 
the rear of the army. If the officer 
directing the general staff exercises 
possesses the ability and skill to form 
a plan of operations corresponding to 
the actual value of the news and infor- 
mation given to the officers of his suite, 
everything can be conformed to the in- 
dications given and the exercises can be 
carried out as in normal war. Every 
officer who has taken part in well- 
directed general staff exercises becomes 
a partisan of these imitation exercises 





* Originally written by His Excellency, Marshal Goltz Pasha, and later modified and cor- 
rected in some particulars by the First Division of the General Staff, Turkish Army. 
Translated from an official publication of the Turkish Army, for which it was written. 
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and a witness to the advantages arising 
from them. But the commanders’ or- 
ders given in these field exercises can- 
not be executed with such a sense of 
reality as in war itself and under a rain 
of lead, for neither the commander 
giving the order nor the soldier receiv- 
ing it can be impressed with the feeling 
of danger. However, this defect is 
characferistic of all imitations of war in 
time of peace. 

3. General staff exercises must also 
be carried out for the simplest reasons 
of advantage from the point of view of 
humanity. If a young staff officer, in- 
experienced in war or in grand maneu- 
vers and showing traces of lack of ex- 
perience and skill, should plan a long 
and difficult march, he would be- 
come the cause of impaired force 
and strength of thousands of men, 
and perhaps also of injury and loss 
of both men and animals. But should 
he make a great miscalculation in a 
genera! staff exercise, no danger would 
be incurred other than that he and some 
companions, in executing the march ac- 
cording to orders, would be subjected 
to weariness and to delay in reaching 
their goal. Consequently, it is in ac- 
cordance with the object and the prin- 
ciple of precaution for the General Staff 
to give its officers, first ¥of all, the 
opportunities found in such tests with- 
out leading troops into difficulties, and 
only then to deliver a flood of thousands 
of men to the plans drawn up by these 
officers. To those who have long been 
associated with the duties and service 
of the General Staff, it is known that 
both knowledge gained and faulty plans 
based upon error and indecision in the 
course of general staff exercises remain 
more deeply engraved on the memory 


than lessons heard many times in a 
school class. 

4. In a word, general staff officers 
must be made to gain the power to pass 
the entire day on horseback, to over- 
come difficulties, to traverse long dis- 
tances, and, notwithstanding this, on 
their arrival at quarters toward evening, 
before showing traces of physical wear- 
iness and sleepiness or of mental lassi- 
tude, to be able to write, to use the pen, 
to arrange reports, and to answer ques- 
tions; for war demands such qualities 
of officers of the General Staff. Success 
in time of war depends now, more than 
formerly, on the skill and capacity of 
the General Staff in time of peace. 

5. The advantages of the field exer- 
cises become greater if the general staff 
exercise post director decides to have 
two armies or army corps execute the 
movement in determined military posi- 
tions face to face with each other. “The 
first time, with the object of accustom- 
ing the officers participating in such 
exercises to immediate solution of the 
problems involved in difficult duties, it 
is fitting, in the early days of the opera- 
tion, to limit their activities to such de- 
tailed duties as the choice of advance 
guard and rear guard positions, camp 
sites, special routes for marching col- 
umns, and battlefields. Because each 
officer has a part in the victory or de- 
feat of the side to which be belongs 
his zeal and enthusiasm in the perform- 
ance of his duty are more than ordi- 
narily increased. But it is very impor- 
tant that the secrets of both sides es- 
cape publicity. Therefore, discussion 
of the operation is not permissible while 
the two sides are together, and such 
discussion may occur only when they 
are assembled separately. 

6. Military positions, in principle, are 
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considered from the general and from 
the particular point of view. The gen- 
eral idea includes information concern- 
ing the general military positions which 
each side can gain from newspapers and 
from correspondents’ reports with ref- 
erence as to the actual conditions, and 
this is left to the personal bent of each 
officer appointed to execute the exer- 
cises. The particular idea consists in 
the special information and news of 
each side concerning itself and the 
enemy. Consequently, particular infor- 
mation must be given separately to the 
officers’ corps of each side at war. 

7. Aside from this, to each side is 
given an order of battle that is a copy 
of the arrangement and division of the 
military For the 
sake of preventing conflicts of the dif- 
ferent bodies with each other and of 
rendering easier the writing out of or- 


bodies comprised. 


ders, the names of corps commanders, 
of division, brigade and regimental 
commanders must also be added to the 
order of battle mentioned. Each officer 
must have a copy of the order of battle 
of his own side. In order to calculate 
probable needs in the way of food sup- 
plies and munitions and to plan depots, 
magazines, hospitals, etc., utilizable ta- 
bles must be prepared showing the gen- 
eral quarters’ corps and the different 
bodies of troops, together with every 
kind of train and column of each side. 
8. Before beginning the movement, 
information must be given by the direc- 
tor to each side separately regarding 
the position of its troops. This par- 
ticular can be accomplished by means 
of a bulletin (?), so that each officer 
may easily obtain a copy without delay. 
9. The persons who will take upon 
themselves the duties of the chief com- 


mand of each side arrange for their 


side a project of military movement; 
that is, a program pointing out their 
determination regarding the manner of 
execution of the military positions pro- 
posed and adopted, taken in their true 
light in the time of the operation. These 
projects of military movement are taken 
under consideration by the director of 
the general staff exercises. But they 
must not be changed immediately even 
if their contents do not harmonize with 
his own opinion; for it is still more 
useful and profitable when the com- 
mander of a side is himself able in the 
pursuit of operations of necessity grow- 
ing out of his project to perceive, con- 
firm and correct the reprehensible error 
and the faulty project of military 
ment he has made. 


move- 
However, in case 
the chief commander of one side should 
have a false idea of the military posi- 


tion, the director, 


after conferring with 


1 


him, must sce to means of changing his 
project. 
10. Basing the 


of military movement, the commanders 


m upon their projects 


of both sides arrange their first special 
To 


orders 


orders to the troops of their sides. 
these orders must be added the 
of the commanders in their suites; that 
is, the corps, division, advance post, 
Should 
officers not be found in sufficient num- 


detachment, etc., commanders. 
ber to meet the requirements of all such 
positions, the same officer must assume 
several duties at the same time. In 
such a case, as it is necessary for the 
officers to perform the duties of com- 
manders of the detached ap- 
pointed to execute movements inde- 
pendently in a separate theater of war 
far from the main force, the duties of 
subordinates in the main force can be 
performed by the chief commander. 


It is not well if, at the time of ar- 


troops 
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ranging and writing orders, complaints 
come in about incomplete and incorrect 
maps, and the officers, first of all, ask 
more time than is necessary for the pre- 
liminary reconnaissance; for the maps, 
such as they are, used in these general 
staff exercises, will also be used in time 
of war. Besides, it is not always pos- 
sible in time of war to find the time 
necessary to discover beforehand every- 
thing wished to be known. On account 
of the fact that before adopting, work- 
ing out and witing orders in accord- 
ance with the necessary plans based 
upon maps verified by several recon- 
naissances, one must, during war, con- 
tent himself with such a reconnaissance 
as can be made in view of the time 
available and the conditions presented, 
it is necessary that familiarity be gained 
with the use of imperfect means in the 
performance of duty. It is not per- 
mitted to either side, first of all, to re- 
connoiter in the area presumed to be 
held by the enemy. 

11. The director of the exercises 
must examine, collate and compare with 
maps the orders issued regarding move- 
ments, together with the subordinate 
orders connected with them, in order 
that he may be able to present and ex- 
plain separately, in accordance with re- 
ports regarding the enemy gained 
through observations and the work of 
patrols or scouts, the first information 
to be given to the two sides derived 
from news in his possession concerning 
the actual condition of the enemy; and 
in order that he may, in view of this 
information, be able to supply the new 
and appropriate information regarding 
decisions and orders urgently requested 
by both sides. In this way both sides 
are enabled to pursue to the letter the 
movements of their troops in the field. 


To the days of this imitation war are 
given a hypothetical date and the name 
of first, second, third, etc., movement 
day. Fundamentally, to the first move- 
ment day is given the date coinciding 
with the day of the beginning of the 
operation. In order that all details can 
be considered in conferences, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that one movement 
day, especially when acquaintance is be- 
ing made with the difficulties of the 
operation, will show the need of several 
operation days; and, on the contrary, 
that during an armistice several move- 
ment days will be passed in the same 
operation day. 

At the end of a movement day, the 
exercise post director gives to the chief 
commanders of both sides a summary of 
the special events of that day. In case 
the enterprises and plans of the two 
sides have been correctly carried out, 
these summaries relate the events. briefly 
as they have occurred. On movement 
days in which events are numerous, sep- 
arate event summaries, such as one for 
the time from noon until evening, can 
be prepared. But mention should be 
made to the two sides of such news 
only regarding the enemy as can be 
known under actual conditions. 

12. Because the essential object of 
general staff exercises is to cause those 
who carry out the exercises to direct 
and comprehend the council gathering 
immediately following the movements, 
each officer must know thoroughly the 
daily movements of the troops of his 
own side and the positions they occupy 
at the close of the day. In respect to 
this, for each movement day, a brief 
and simple bulletin must be prepared 
for each side, pointing out the impor- 
tant military positions of that day, but 
it must contain only such details con- 
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cerning the enemy as are based upon 
news. In order that all the officers may 
be able at all times to have fully in mind 
the positions of their troops, each must 
take in his note-book a regular copy of 
the bulletin mentioned. In addition to 
this, it will not be without advantage if 
the chief commander, before the begin- 
ning of a new movement day, repeats 
to the officers of his staff the positions 
of the troops on the day preceding. 

13. On days devoted to rest during 
the operation the exercise post director, 
gathering each side about him sepa- 
rately, enters into renewed conference 
with them, going deeply into the course 
of the movements, so that no one tak- 
ing part in the exercises may be left in 
doubt about any feature. The post di- 
rector on this occasion makes known 
his criticisms of and observations on 
the plans formed, but he makes his 
general criticism of the plans of both 
sides at the end of the exercise, and at 
that time as well explains and makes 
clear the knowledge, experiences and re- 
sults gained by means of the operation. 

14. Because of minutely detailed de- 
scription of the battlefields, criticism 
and judgment on the field require special 
attention. In order that the post direc- 
tor may be able to give to each side 
exact information about the war, he is 
required to take fully into account the 
time when the heads of the marching 
columns will arrive in the battlefield 
and what things can be seen by the 
enemy. Especially must such conditions 
as that of a battery entering into line 
without, in reality, becoming visible be 
reported to the enemy at once, in order 
that opposing plans may be made in 
time. After the entrance of the troops 
into battle line has ended, it will not 
have been a bad movement if the post 


director, with the object of pointing out 
how the troops have stood on the field, 
takes both sides and circles the front. 
Until those farther in the rear enter into 
the course of the battle all details of the 
movement cannot be followed. There- 
fore the post director must limit him- 
self to giving information about enemy 
movements every quarter or half-hour. 
He determines, according to circum- 
stances, which side must retreat and 
which side is permitted to advance be- 
cause of advantages gained. If cause 
for doubt arises in the matter of dis- 
tinguishing and determining the condi- 
tions of victory or defeat, and the post 
director himself encounters difficulties 
in making a positive decision, the doubts 
may be settled by recourse to lot. The 
post director, thanks to this, is freed 
from the thought of injustice on the 
part of the defeated side. But this 
means must not be often employed, for 
in the majority of cases things are 
superior to chance. No points of pro- 
test having been raised against the post 
director’s decision regarding the battles, 
the two sides are required to accept the 
decision as the judgment of fortune and 
to adopt plans anew. In case the num- 
ber of officers appointed to carry out the 
exercises is large, the post director ap- 
points to a position of authority an offi- 
cer who has seen experience and who is 
found to be well versed in the latest de- 
velopment of the art of tactics. Noth- 
ing more in the way of duties is de- 
manded of this officer than that at the 
time of shock to decide the battle re- 
sults from the point of view of tactics. 
The post director is required at all times 
to accept as correct the decisions of this 
officer and to include them in his sum- 
maries of news and events. 

15. It is a condition of obtaining ad- 
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vantages from the operation that the 
post director himself shall work with 
more than ordinary zeal; that he shall 
examine the operations of both sides 
day by day before the event; that he 
shall personally depict the possible 
course of events and conditions ; that he 
shall take into account where the troops 
of both sides in battle must be at dif- 
ferent hours, and, thanks to this, that 
he shall hold the positions completely 
in mind. 

If the post director, accompanied by 
his staff, goes upon the field without 
having made such minute preliminary 
preparation, he will cause trouble and 
disorder, and, as well, the loss of the 
advantages expected from the opera- 
tion, because the movements immedi- 
ately become a mystery in the view of 
the two sides, and because of the result- 
ing lack of confidence in his decisions. 
In every case the course of general staff 
exercises in a good form and the ability 
to gain advantage from them follow 
particularly fine direction. 

To the general principles explained 
above regarding the direction and exe- 
cution of general staff field exercises it 
has seemed appropriate to add also a 
few practical particulars. 

16. Every post director, especially 
when without adequate experience, must 
refrain from entering into many and 
obscure enterprises and from discussion 
of great military questions, such as 
grand objects; for, since the time avail- 
able is not sufficient for the purpose of 
gaining comprehension of such matters 
through experience, it is more profitable 
in every case to pursue only one or two 
objects fundamentally and fully than to 
spend many movement days super- 
ficially. 

17. Marches from one camp to an- 


other, especially in the beginning, must 
not be long; for, as superfluous time 
does not remain for discussion and dis- 
pute on the field, haste will be made to 
reach the nearest camping place. From 
one camp to another 25 to 30 kilome- 
ters, straight road, is adequate and suffi- 
cient ; among others, on days when con- 
ferences are held regarding the battle- 
fields. Experience demonstrates that 
much time is lost in looking after prepa- 
rations for departure and in loading on 
baggage before starting out and, after 
arriving in the new camp, in official 
usages, visits and such matters. With 
the object of accustoming those par- 
ticipating in the exercise to long and 
difficult marches—in case the course of 
the movement has rendered it necessary 
—this kind of long marches is occasion- 
ally carried out. On such days duties 
involving writing must be lessened and 
limited. 

18. In order not to give cause for 
neglect of essential matters, the post 
director must possess the qualities and 
hardihood necessary to rejection of the 
invitations and the special attentions of 
which he will be the object. Because 
people often believe that when the ar- 
riving officers dismount their affairs are 
ended, if the latter would dispense with 
the customary ceremonies which cause 
loss of time, haste must be made to ask 
and grant pardon for taking up busi- 
ness matters with discussion at once. 
Visits and similar neglected features can 
be made on days of rest. The officer or 
under officer sent on a mission of prepa- 
ration of the requisite room in the new 
quarters asks for rooms suitable for the 
transaction of business affecting both 
sides by those who must come. 

19. The commencement of the opera- 
tion often causes the greatest difficul- 
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ties, but nevertheless possesses more 
than ordinary importance. For this 
reason it is desirable that the post direc- 
tor should fix the beginning of the 
movement before his departure or 
should choose his quarters in the point 
of beginning about two days in advance, 
and during this time give to the officers 
participating in the exercise full infor- 
mation regarding the object and manner 
of the operation with profit to them. 
The orders of battle, tables showing the 
forces, general and particular ideas, 
special projects of military movements 
of the two sides, and the first orders 
must be in the hands of each officer for 
the side to which he belongs before de- 
parture, in order that the officers re- 
ferred to may understand the move- 
ment clearly at the very beginning of 
the operation. 

20. Because among the matters of 
much importance one has been found to 
be arrangements most appropriate to the 
object and associated with the position 
of the officer in charge of saddle horse, 
baggage and cavalry detachments, it is 
necessary to choose for the execution of 
the particulars mentioned an officer who 
knows the condition of the area con- 
cerned, prices, etc. Thereupon a gen- 
eral expense fund is organized, and to 
the official in charge payment of the 
common expenses must be delivered. 
In order to avoid anxieties and disor- 
ders and to prevent paying twice for the 
same thing, all payments must be made 
with the knowledge of this officer. 

21. Because the service of the ser- 
geant conducting saddle and pack horses 
of the type belonging to cavalry and 
artillery is difficult, and, notwithstanding 
this, no increase of wage has been re- 
ceived while he will naturally have some 
small personal expenses to meet, it is 


proper for a daily sum to be given him 
from the common fund. 
way, having learned from experience 
that sufficient fodder has not been given 
the animals on days when the burden 


In the same 


of service is great and in places where 
straw and hay are not obtainable, if 
each officer sees to it that a measure of 
barley is given to the horses under his 
charge he does a good thing. As a re- 
sult of this expenditure, the animals 
will be fresher and stronger, and the 
will 


diminished fatigue. 


rider gain advantages, such as 

22. It is for this reason that an offi- 
cer understanding the use and feeding 
of horses must be charged with the 
duties of having oversight over the ani- 
mals, of inspecting the stables suffi- 


ciently often, and of verifying the 
weight of the fodder supplied by pur- 
veyors and merchants. Proper atten- 
tion should also be given to the horses 
referred to by their riders, the cavalry- 
men. Sick, wounded or injured horses 
must be sent as promptly as possible to 
the nearest cavalry general quarters for 
the requisite treatment. If a slightly 
wounded saddle horse is employed in 
pack service for a few days on account 
of recovery from strain or cicatrization 
of the wound, its manner of treatment 
is contrary to that of the regular pack 
animals. One of the officers taking 
part in the exercise, having been ap- 
pointed to oversee the horses, assumes, 
among other things, registration duties 
in the camp, and the post director must 
see that he is able to perform this serv- 
ice. On rest days the post director him- 
self inspects and examines the horses 
and inquires into and verifies the kind 
of care they have had. 

23. In the matter of baggage the offi- 


cers must prepare themselves as in time 
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of war and take very little with them. 
Large boxes, difficult to load on, must 
be absolutely dispensed with. As bag- 
gage loaded on by inexperienced soldiers 
has been shown to require much time, 
and as badly loaded baggage causes fre- 
quent stops and disorders, the artillery 
and cavalry regiments furnishing the 
pack animals must also supply one or 
two capable men skilled in loading and 
unloading baggage. A half-hour before 
departure the baggage must be ready 
and be sent to the baggage center, for 
in case the officers are quartered far 
apart in a large village it is not possible 
to go around with pack animals to pick 
up baggage from the different quarters. 
In order to care for excess weight, the 
baggage must be gathered together in 
one center. 

24. When officers carry their own ef- 
fects with them it is a more than ordi- 
narily difficult matter to adjust them to 
the horses assigned to bear saddles, for 
saddles not well adjusted to the backs 
of horses cause the greatest disorder. 
In the condition mentioned, the horses 
must be taken to cavalry or artillery 
general quarters upon arrival, in order 
that time may be found by the saddle- 
maker to put the offending saddle in 
good condition. 

25. In order to gain confidence and 
satisfaction that no difficulties will be 
encountered because everything has 
been well organized and the horses con- 
form to the taste of the cavalrymen, 
the post director, with his officers, 
should carry out cavalry practice in the 
section assigned to the animals, that 
horses not fitted for service may be 
changed in due time. 

26. In order that the necessary time 
may be obtained for camp duties, not 
more than six to seven hours must be 


passed on horseback. If, for the pur- 
pose of gaining familiarity with such 
efforts, ten or twelve hours of long and 
exceptional cavalry riding takes place, 
its usefulness is unquestioned. But, 
under ordinary circumstances, the 
above-mentioned six to seven hours’ 
time is sufficient. 

If the horses can pass the morning 
feeding time under conditions of ample 
space and rest, they will be better able 
to endure fatigue and strain; and, be- 
cause of this, care must be taken to 
avoid too early morning movements. If 
an excessively early movement is de- 
manded, the soldiers, by failing to ad- 
just the saddles in a comfortable and 
proper manner, become the cause of 
serious discomfort to the horses. There- 
fore it is advisable to begin the move- 
ment at 10.30 or 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the month of May or June, the 
most suitable months for general staff 
exercises. In this case, after about five 
or six hours of activity in the field and 
approximately two hours of rest during 
the extreme heat of midday, cavalry ex- 
ercise is brought to an end in the align- 
ment in the new camp; and as evening 
approaches time is found permitting at- 
tention to the matter of drawing up the 
necessary plans for the morrow. 

27. In order that the execution and 
observation of movements may take 
place in a practical and fundamental 
manner, work done in writing, and 
especially on maps and bulletins, must 
not be more artistic and detailed than 
necessary. Because no one is able to 
find time to draw large and beautiful 
maps at general headquarters in time 
of war, during general staff exercises 
also the duties and services at general 
headquarters must conform as nearl, as 
possible to those of war. For this rea- 
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son it is necessary to refrain from forms 
of activity whose execution is not pos- 
sible in times of war and necessity. The 
matter of accustoming officers appointed 
to carry out the exercise to formulate 
promptly for the troops in the field or- 
ders and instructions suitable to the 
special object in view is more important 
than the drawing of beautiful maps. 
Nevertheless, it is not without advan- 
tage to point out the importance of hav- 
ing correct and suitable maps in war 
and in time of war of being able to draw 
up the proper bulletins. 

28. Not many books and instruments 
associated with the arts and sciences 
must be taken, for during general staff 
exercises free time is not found for 
much reading and examination. The 
officer appointed to carry out such an 
exercise must already possess the 
scientific knowledge necessary to the 
work he is to do. In case of need, he 
consults his military note-book; but re- 
course to current books is not profitable. 
The reports made for the advance con- 
sideration of the General Staff at the 
end of an exercise, with the object of 
pointing out the important parts of a 
fixed theater of war, must, on account 
of lack of time in the war and of being 
far from observation, be devoid of de- 
tailed information regarding the imita- 
tion movements. Brief statements are 
the greatest advantage of this kind of 
reports. It is necessary also to attach 
maps and bulletins to these reports. But 
attention and importance must be given 
to such particulars as correctness and 
accuracy in drawing rather than to 
beauty of execution, which causes great 
loss of time. 

During war, bulletins of important 
objective places are the source of many 
advantages. To the report must be 


added a corrected card indicating that 
the maps attached are correct on a scale 
of 00-1 to 2100, and are good for fur- 
ther official use. Concerning the move- 
ments being executed, it is sufficient to 
insert the general military positions and 
the upon 
them, the general idea, the projects of 
movement, one or more of the most im- 
portant orders, and a brief statement of 
the course of events of the movement 
days. But, above all, for the sake of its 
value in actual war, there must be set 
forth a very clear, brief and useful 
judgment concerning the advantages 
and inconveniences found to exist in the 
the 


duties of both sides based 


area covered in course of the 
exercise. 

29. Finally, while the general staff 
officers spend a large part of their period 
of service at their desks in department 
bureaus, and in the course of this work 
possess few opportunities to mount their 
horses and gain practice with troops, in 
time of war they are suddenly to be 
found to be very and 


strong expert 


horsemen, to possess familiarity with 


troops, to know everything growing out 
of military service, and in other simi- 
lar respects to be perfectly at home in 
the duties required of them. For this 
reason it must be engraved on the deep- 
est corner of the hearts of these offi- 
cers that they are to pursue the general 
staff exercises with perfect ardor and 
zeal for the sake of the results to be 
gained, and that they are to devote 
themselves unreservedly to preparation 
for their military duties in order to ob- 
tain in the greatest possible measure the 
many advantages offered by these op- 
portunities. 

In view of the requirement made of 
the staff officer that in the presence of 
the enemy he shall be active and in the 
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saddle all day without weariness and 
in the evening shall write and study, it 
that preliminary 
training no one can perform these du- 
ties. 


is evident without 
Those who have not been accus- 
tomed in youth to spend their days in 
such a manner will find it difficult later 
in life to acquire the training to any 
such degree. Experience itself must de- 
termine how great fatigue a man and 
horse are able to endure, and the results 
are very different from the assumptions 
of an regarding 
points are re- 


inexperienced man 


them. Because these 
vealed in the course of general staff ex- 
ercises, the degree of need of this kind 


Which- 


ever of two armies equal in strength 


of exercise becomes apparent. 


possesses the more energetic command- 


ers ane the better trained and more ex- 


staff officers has 
before it the fruits of success; and 


pertenced general 
whichever of two armies equal in size 
is the more unwearied and hard work- 
ing, toward this army will blow the 
zephyr of victory. For these reasons, 
then, the soldier, and the general staff 
officer as well, must hold himself con- 
stantly ready, must accustom himself to 
fatigue, and must strengthen his body 
and mind in the exercise of his duties. 
No one can give to an officer qualities 
of intelligence, but every man possess- 
ing sufficient capacity can, by means of 
constant zeal, enthusiasm and energy, 
gain potentially the desired qualities of 
a general. It has already been made 
known that this particular has become 


very important on account of war. 





Demobilization 
By Major John R. M. Taylor, U.S. A. 


HIS war is going to end, that is, 
all wars in the past have ended 
somehow. Then will come de- 

mobilization and we shall not be able 
to draw on the experience of the Civil 
War, for there is no longer any west. 
The cabinet of that time was seriously 
concerned by the problem of demobil- 
ization at the end of the Civil War. 
There were members who feared that 
the army would not demobilize, that a 
great part of it would remain intact and 
put pressure for its own ends upon the 
Government. Napoleon was nearer to 
them in ti than Lincoln is to us. 
These fears were groundless. It may 
hone been perriade there was the west 
t had not sasihaeet 
The west absorbed 
the armies of the Civil War as a 
will a summer rain. 
bore fruit. Now t 
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in a world in which those places have 
been filled. They must be filled for the 
work of this war to be carried on behind 
the lines. 

This will mean readjustments upon a 
large scale, and readjustments always 
consume time.. Time will be wanting. 
These men will be clamoring for dis- 
charge. They will want to resume their 
places in life. They will feel, and feel 
justly, that this war has only been an 
episode for them. They will want to 
go back to the farms, to the mills, to the 
offices, to the work for which their pasts 
prepared them and which they will feel 
their military service has trained them 
to resume with greater energy and with 
greater efficiency. They will not feel 
themselves pensioners on the state, 
ready to sit back and live upon the re- 
wards which are justly due them. They 
will be too young, too vigorous, for 
that. Rewards they may expect, polit- 
ical power will be largely in their 
hands, they will be in a position to 
exact, but above all they will feel them- 
selves still men in the world of men, 
vigorous, young and daring, and they 
will demand not consideration—that 
they know they must have; not thanks, 
but opportunity, opportunity to get back 
to work. 

They will not want it in some future. 
They will not want to remain in the 
army while schemes and plans grow 
slowly into shape through discussions 
and crystallize into the final form of 
decisions. They will want immediate 
demobilization into a world prepared to 
receive and absorb them. It will not be 
well for them to find the United States 
as ill prepared for peace as it was for 
war. 

In Great Britain the question of de- 


mobilization is under serious consid- 
eration. The War Cabinet has made 
an attempt— 


to grapple with the problems of recon- 
struction by the substitution of a Min- 
istry of Reconstruction for the older 
Reconstruction Committee. The scope 
of its activities covers almost every 
branch of the national life. It has been 
concerned not only with the problems 
which will arise immediately on the re- 
turn of peace, such as the demobilization 
of the armies and the reconversion to 
peace production of the many industries 
now making war material; it has also 
had to consider education, the supply 
and distribution of raw material, a 
great scheme for the better housing of 
the people both in town and country, 
labor and industrial problems, trans- 
portation, national health, and so forth. 
It is indeed becoming more and more 
apparent that reconstruction is not so 
much a question of rebuilding society 
as it was before the war, but of mould- 
ing a better world out of the social and 
economic conditions which have come 
into being during the war. The estab- 
lishment of a ministry with the powers 
conferred upon it by statute means not 
only that schemes are prepared but that 
steps are taken to secure conference 
and coordinated action with the depart- 
ments or public authorities concerned. 
The ministry, in fact, is acting as a gen- 
eral staff for the vast problems of re- 
construction which will present them- 
selves after the war." 


The Ministry of Reconstruction will 
be responsible— 


1. (a) For all executive work aris- 
ing out of recommendations of the Con- 
ference and the Industrial Section of the 
Council when approved by the Minister, 
including the summoning of confer- 
ences and the preparation of statements 
as to the functions and constitution of 
the organizations which they will be in- 
vited to assist in creating, and 

(b) For following and expediting the 
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subsequent proceedings until the organi- 
zations are established. 

2. The Whitley Committee has sub- 
mitted to the Prime Minister its Re- 
ports on Unorganized Trades and 
Works Committees, and is completing 
its Report on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion. 

3. A general survey of industrial 
policy as a whole has been prepared, and 
the following branches are being ex- 
amined in detail : 

(a) The law relating to merchant 
shipping. 

(b) Labor in merchant shipping. 

(c) War-time departures from trade 
union practices. 

(d) Industrial courts. 

(e) Industrial structures. 

(f) Apprenticeship. 

(g) Reinstatement of returning sol- 
diers and sailors. 

(h) International labor legislation. 

4. In agreement with the other de- 
partments affected, a survey has been 
undertaken of industrial methods. As 
part of the enquiry, a special investiga- 
tion has been made into the organization 
of the woolen and worsted trade, as an 
example of joint control, and into the 
arrangements made in the West Riding 
dyeing industry for providing security 
of employment. The working of the 
Cotton Control Board is now being in- 
vestigated. 

5. An enquiry is being made jointly 
with the Ministry of Labor into the 
question of juvenile employment. 

6. The Civil War-Workers’ Demo- 
bilization Committee and the Women’s 
Employment Committee are continuing 
their enquiries. 

7. The question of army demobiliza- 
tion has, apart from a few points which 
still remain to be determined, passed 
into the executive phase and is in the 
hands of the War Office and Ministry 
of Labor. Broadly speaking, the divi- 
sion of functions in the War Office is 
responsible for the man until he leaves 
the army, and the Ministry of Labor 
is responsible for him until he re-enters 
employment. 


Since demobilization must in the 
most favorable circumstances be a slow 
process and must be conducted in some 
order, the War Office and the Ministry 
of Labor will, in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, determine 
the priority of different trades on the 
basis of the information obtained by the 
Ministry, and on the general principle 
that the essential industries shall be 
served first. The results of the enquirics 
already referred to as to the post-war 
demand for goods and the supply of 
materials and manufacturing facilities 
will be available for their guidance. 

8. In order that so far as possible 
surplus labor may be usefully and 
rapidly absorbed after the war, complete 
list of public works which have falien 
into arrear is being prepared. 

9. The special problems arising out 
of the work of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions are being considered by a Recon- 
struction Committee of that Depart- 
ment.” 


The field of inquiry is wide and the 
decisions reached will vitally affect the 
whole future of the British Empire. 


However remote may be the time when 
it is necessary to put them into effect, 
it has not been considered wise to post- 
pone the consideration of the matter 
until the war is over. 

Of course the question is more diffi- 


cult in Great Britain than it 
probable it can be in the United States. 
The population of the United Kingdom 
is some 45,000,000 on an area of 121,000 
square miles, while the continental 
United States has an area of 11,500,000 
square miles supporting a population of 
100,000,000. Obviously the greater the 
density of population, the more elabo- 
rate must be the methods for securing 
the reabsorption in industry of the de- 
mobilized armies. Indeed, immediate 
demobilization of the 6,000,000 British 
soldiers and sailors drawn from the 


seems 
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United Kingdom would produce upon 
industry the effect of a cloud burst in a 
western valley. The idea, of course, is 
to utilize this reservoir of man power 
as the water of a reservoir is employed 
in irrigation. It must awake the ground 
to riches, not destroy it. To do this an 
elaborate survey is necessary. Then the 
main channels are constructed to feed 
the subsidiary branches. The water is 
turned in through regulating gates and 
the flow is maintained at a just and con- 
sidered rate. Demobilization of a great 
army must be carried out in the same 
fashion. 

With us the problem is obviously 
simpler. It is easy to foresee the demand 
for immediate return to the United 
States by our soldiers as soon as the 
war is over. It will be a demand which, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
the Government will not be able to 
yield to, for, if there were no other 
reasons to prevent, the rate of return 
can be no faster or but little faster than 
the rate of shipment. It will take about 
as long to bring them back as it did to 
send them over. An accelerating factor 
will be the fact that convoy will be no 
longer necessary, but a diminishing one 
will probably come into play from the 
necessity of limiting shipments to our 
own bottoms; and undoubtedly another 
factor which will diminish the rate of 
return will be the necessity of retaining 
a large army in Europe during the 
peace negotiations, for such negotiations 
are carried on during an armistice, a 
suspension of hostilities. The danger 
of renewal of the war is always such 
that the armies cannot be fully demobil- 
ized until the final treaties have been 
signed. In 1815 France was beaten 
quite so badly as Germany probably will 
be, but Paris was occupied by the allies 


until 1818 and the Congress of Vienna, 
which had a much simpler proposition 
before it than the congress which will 
close this war, sat for a year and a half. 
When one remembers that the frontiers 
were then drawn on dynastic and 
strategic considerations and considers 
that the new frontiers of Europe will 
be based upon the right of self-determi- 
nation of nationality, the prospects of a 
prompt return of the United States 
forces from Europe are not good. As 
an offset to the delay consequent upon 
the interminable discussions which will 
inevitably take place about the table 
where the new frontiers are decided 
upon, may be set off the fact that in any 
case the troops cannot be brought back 
from Europe as rapidly as they will 
want to come. 

Still they will return, and although 
many of them will find places waiting, 
it is fair to assume that in the majority 
of cases some delay in going back to 
work will be inevitable. It probably will 
not be because no work is available. Of 
course there will be readjustments of 
industry at the close of the war, and 
readjustments take time and there will 
be many men who will not want to go 
back to what they were doing before the 
war, but even in the cases of men who 
want to continue in their previous occu- 
pations, unless steps are taken to 
prevent it, there will be delay in bring- 
ing the job and the man together. Such 
delays are not expedient. It is well to 
consider in advance how they can be 
overcome. Without such preparation 
they will be the more inevitable the 
longer the war lasts, for as time goes 
on substitutes work into places, employ- 
ers become accustomed to them, they 
will at least have in some fashion met 
the emergency, and the longer employ- 
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ment lasts not only the more efficient 
will they become but the more unwilling 
to be displaced. New positions will 
take time and opportunity to find, and 
the demand will be for immediate em- 
ployment. 

Such conditions will make for con- 
flicting interests, and the best way to 
make the returning soldier believe that 
he has not been penalized by serving 
the United States is to meet him at the 
demobilization camp, not with bands 
and sandwiches, but with a definite list 
of places which are open to him and 
with agents to explain their advantages 
and disadvantages, for both must be 
stated with equal accuracy and precision. 

The writers on the civil war period 
describe the armies of the time as simply 
melting away in 1865. It was not only 
that the undeveloped west absorbed the 
overflow—men were more individual- 
ized then. They did not expect the 
Government and its agencies to look 
out for them as they do today. They 
were more ready to look out for them- 
selves. That has to be reckoned with. 
Some interesting figures, showing how 
great was the problem, have lately been 
put together.® 

During the Civil War the North had 
a population of 22,000,000, and from it 
2,859,132 men were taken for military 
service. The South placed about 1,100,- 
000 from its population of 11,000,000 
in the field in various capacities. An 
equal effort of the United States today 
would raise an army of 11,500,000 men. 
It does not now look as though such an 
effort would be necessary. 

In stating that the problem will be 
less it should not be assumed that it 
does not exist and that it should not be 
considered. If we do not consider it, 


we may find to our cost that the factors 
which caused the easy solution of 1865 
no longer exist. We have apparently 
assumed that they do, for so far no 
serious consideration has been given 
to the problem of demobilization. 

To carry it out with expedition and 
efficiency will require the coming to- 
gether of several agencies, some of 
which have not yet been created. The 
functions of the military authorities 
will end with giving certificates of dis- 
charge making final payment and deliv- 
ering transportation certificates for the 
homes of the discharged men. Under 


our system of life it would not be well 
for the military authorities to attempt 
to secure immediate employment for 


such men as have not obtained it for 
themselves. Yet there should be no 
considerable interregnum, no period of 
going about and looking for 
Some other agencies must intervene. 
As yet they do not exist, but certain 
plans have been put in effect to meet 
the shortage of labor in the United 
States which could be adopted with 
modifications to meet at least some of 
the problems of demobilization. There 
certainly should be a committee to con- 
sider the subject and there the British 
precedents are at least suggestive, but 
in deciding on a course of action, it is 
well to ascertain what agencies are now 
at work at least similar in kind to what 
must be done at the close of this war. 
In Ohio the state branch of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense determined to 
bring about a better adjustment between 
labor demand and supply as a first step 
in increasing production when the un- 
precedented demand for labor caused 
by the war was found to be accompanied 
by a large percentage of unemployment. 


work. 





* Scientific American, May 11, 1918. 
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The council worked in cooperation with 
Ohio’s director of employment, who 
had shown what he could do by obtain- 
ing the 20,000 men needed to build the 
cantonment at Chillicothe and, at the 
same time, preventing the industries of 
the state from being dislocated by the 
withdrawal of such a large force for 
army work. 

The problem was met by a state sys- 
tem of employment offices under central 
control and direction. The labor for 
the cantonment was supplied without 
dislocation of industry. 


But Ohio’s employment service was 
not satisfied with all this. While it 
was still engaged in shipping men to the 
camp it began to work on plans for dis- 
tributing that army of 20,000 workers 
over the state when this work at the 
camp should be finished. Agents were 
sent to Chillicothe to register men as 
they were preparing to quit and in- 
structions were issued to all the branch 
employment offices to visit employers 
in their communities, tell them of the 
classes of labor that would soon be re- 
leased, and get orders for help that 
could be supplied from Chillicothe. 
Lists of the men working at Chillicothe 
were made, with their occupations and 
experience, and sent to each of the 
employment offices. These offices 
learned the demand from employers in 
their cities for the various classes of 
labor and made arrangements for 
getting the men from Chillicothe. In 
this way the workers at the army camp 
are now being distributed in an orderly 
manner and all the idleness and waste 
that ordinarily follow the completion of 
a big project of this kind are elimin- 
ated.* 


It does not require much imagination 
to see that there are at least similarities 
between the completion of the con- 
struction of this cantonment and the 
completion of our work in France. The 
whole article is suggestive of methods 


which could well be applied to the prob- 
lem of demobilization. 

The New Republic, April 27, 1918, 
advocates registering our whole popula- 
tion of productive age with a view 
to ascertaining present employment, 
previous experience, physical condition 
and mental equipment. Such a register 
as is now being made of the soldiers of 
the United States could be extended by 
existing agencies to the civil population. 
Such a man power registry, sup- 
plemented by an industrial survey which 
could be drawn up quite satisfactorily 
by existing agencies, would show us 
exactly what labor resources we have 
and where they are to be found. 


A universal registry would be in- 
valuable for the purpose of industrial 
mobilization for war. It would also be 
invaluable for the purposes of demobili- 
zation after the war is over. Peace, it 
may be said, will take care of itself ; our 
present preoccupation is war. Yes; but 
when we are seeking to arouse ourselves 
out of the inertia that handicaps us in 
war, it is not an irrelevant consideration 
that action conducive to national effici- 
ency in war is also conducive to the 
renewal of prosperity in peace. When 
the soldiers return to take their places 
in industry, and the munition plants 
close down, throwing their tens of 
thousands out of employment, some- 
thing more will be expected of govern- 
ment than a merely benevolent attitude 
toward industry. We shall be bound, 
as a nation, to act energetically to fit 
back into the economic order of peace 
the men who have served us faithfully 
in our armies and our war industries. 
What chance is there that this work 
will be done efficiently unless we have 
at our command just such information 
as a universal labor registry would 
afford ? 


Certainly it would be of assistance, 
and it is perhaps one of the things which 





*The Labor Shortage and the Organization of the Labor Market, W. M. Leiserson, The 
Survey, N. Y., April 20, 1918. 
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should be done against the time for de- 
mobilization. 
our 


If we have profited by 
experience, that demobilization 
should be accomplished smoothly and 
accurately, and it should give to every 
man involved in it authentic information 
where he can at once obtain the employ- 
ment for which his his 


tastes and 


aptitude fit him. To do this will require 


careful planning and consideration, the 
collection of some data, and the render- 


ing available other data which have 


already been collected. 


require not only thought but 


L 


To do it will 


time, and 
it is not by any means too early 


to 
begin. 








| 


; 





Farms for Sold: ers 


By Sergeant Major Eugene Greenhut 


HE gigantic problem of turning 

millions of fighters back to peace- 

ful pursuits without disturbing 
the labor market, without creating a 
tremendous industrial upheaval and 
without causing a disastrous downward 
revision of labor wages is today receiv- 
ing the attention of the foremost 
thinkers of modern times. These far- 
sighted men and women see the neces- 
sity for immediate adoption of some 
plan whereby each honorably dis- 
charged soldier, sailor or marine will be 
assured a suitable opportunity to earn 
a livelihood for himself and his de- 
pendents. 

Much attention has been given the 
returned disabled fighter so that today 
each who still retains a spark of life is 
assured a chance to support himself. He 
will receive proper training by the Gov- 
ernment and private agencies, and an 
outlet for his energies is guaranteed. 
But the disabled man will be of a great 
minority. Those who will really need 
aid will be the men who have come out 
of this war without serious injuries. 

England has realized the importance 
of making some provision -for their 
future and has formed a Parliamentary 
Committee and a Ministry of Recon- 
struction to deal with this problem. 
Other nations are following suit. Up 
to the present America has done nothing 
definite. 

However, there is now in the hands 
of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor a proposal which will guarantee 
every man a chance with those who 
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stayed behind, if the plan is accepted 
and acted upon without delay. 

The plan was created by Serg. Maj. 
Eugene Greenhut, Cantonment Head- 
quarters, Camp Upton, New York. He 
submitted it, through military channels, 
to the Adjutant General of the Army, 
who in turn referred the matter to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Pursuant to its -passage through 
military channels the military endorse- 
ments strongly recommended approval 
and action along the lines prescribed in 
the original draft of the plan. The 
Adjutant General sent back a letter to 
Sergeant Major Greenhut, in which he 
stated that “The War Department is 
appreciative of the patriotic interest 
which has prompted your action in this 
matter.” 

Previous to sending the matter 
through military channels Sergeant 
Major Greenhut submitted it in writing 
to a number of men prominent in the 
nation’s industrial, legislative, railroad, 
religious and academic affairs. Among 
those who wrote him letters of com- 
mendation, criticism and encouragement 
were Otto T. Bannard, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, New York Trust 
Co.; E. T. Bedford, President Corn 
Products Refining Co.; John J. Burke, 
editor Catholic World; Hon. William 
M. Calder, Senator from New York; 
Rev. John F. Carson, Chairman of the 
National Service Commission of the 
Presbyterian Church; Rev. F. G. Coffin, 
D.D.; Cleveland H. Dodge, financier ; 
Henry W. DeForrest, fimancier; Hon. 
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Walter E. Edge, Governor of New Jer- 
sey; Harrington Emerson, Efficiency 
Engineer; Frank F. Goodnow, Presi- 
dent of John Hopkins University; Ed- 
win Gould, railroad magnate; Bishop 
William F. Heil; Hon. Myron T. Her- 
rick, former Ambassador to France; 
Nathan S. Jonas, President of the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Co.; Rev. Dr. F. 
D. Kirshner ; Levi F. Lewisohn, banker ; 
Hon. Meyer London, Representative 
from New York; G. H. Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont; W. 
Frank Persons, Director General of 
Civilian Relief of the American Red 
Cross; Samuel Rea, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Ogden Reid, 
President of the Tribune Association; 
Henry R. Towne, Chairman of the 
Joard of the Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Co.; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
banker; Hon. John W. Weeks, Senator 
from Massachusetts; Edward Wise, 
president of the United Cigar Stores 
Co.; Henry A. Wise Wood, Chairman 
of the Conference Committee on 
National Preparedness. 

The following extract from Sergeant 
Major Greenhut’s letter to the Adjutant 
General of the Army gives the nucleus 
of the plan itself : 

6. How can employment be found 
for each soldier, sailor or marine im- 
mediately upon his release— 

(a) Which he is qualified for. 

(b) Which will enable him to make 
a living he has justly earned. 

(c) Without putting him at the 
mercy of unscrupulous and unpatriotic 
employers. 

(d) Without bringing on a great in- 
dustrial organization. 

(e) Without compelling him to tide 
himself over a long period of industrial 
chaos, readjustment and reorganization. 

7. It may be assumed that, for many 


years after peace is declared, one of 
three conditions will exist: 


(a) There will be a surplus of labor. 

(b) There will be a shortage of labor. 

(c) There will be neither a surplus 
nor a shortage of labor. 

All factors which might substantiate 
any view of this subject are submitted 
as paragraphs 8, 9, and 10, and under 
separate headings (a), (b) and (c). 

8. (a) There will be a surplus of 
labor: 

(1) War-time necessity in speeding 
up has increased the nation’s manu 
facturing facilities and output. 

(2) High prices and high taxes, 
caused by our enormous war expendi- 
tures, have brought on an inflation which 
has depleted the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The termination of the war 
will make new demands on capital, 
financial and industrial interests, and 
large incomes; money will become 
scarcer as inflation decreases; foreign 
governments will offer attractive in- 
ducements to American capital; new 
enterprises which could engage labor 
will find financial aid hard to obtain. 

(3) A sudden readjustment to 
former conditions will create an in- 
dustrial upheaval of gigantic propor 
tions, for consumers, with peace-time 
incomes, cannot buy manufactures and 
commodities, produced under war-time 
pressure, at prices based on war labor, 
costs plus profits. 

(4) Women who have never worked 
before are filling places left by men; 
it cannot be expected that they will re- 
turn to lives of idleness. Men will be 
released from the production of war 
necessities (which today embraces all 
branches of industry) to find work in 
other fields. 

(5) A declaration of peace will release 
more than two million men from 
military and naval service, and more 
than four million men and women from 
industries necessary to the carrying on 
of the war. 

(6) Each man discharged from ser- 
vice will be forced to compete for 
employment with civilians already 
entrenched, civilians whose work ceased 
with the termination of the war, and 
former comrades in arms. 
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9. (b) There will be a shortage of 
labor: 

(1) The foreign born will return to 
the land of their birth, to rejoin their 
relatives and families and in the belief 
that the tremendous loss of man power 
will enhance their opportunities abroad. 

(2) Enterprising Americans will see 
greater possibilities in the rebuilding of 
devasted Europe than in the reorganiza- 
tion of American industry. 

(3) Men in the service will remain 
on foreign soil for the same reason. 

(4) Foreign governments will make 
concessions to American enterprise to 
counteract the losses in population and 
the disorganization of their industries. 

10. (c) There will be neither a sur- 
plus nor a shortage of labor: 

(1) Emigration and immigration 
will balance and correspond with the 
economic, industrial, reconstructive and 
labor needs of the nation. 

11. Ultimately the situation will right 
itself. The labor supply and demand 
will balance. But it will take years, be- 
cause of the magnitude of the war, the 
great number of men concerned, and 
the tremendous expenditures and eco- 
nomic readjustments involved. In the 
interim, how are these men to live? 

12. It is proposed that the President 
appoint a permanent commission which 
will undertake to obtain profitable em- 
ployment for all honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 

13. This commission will be com- 
posed of a chairman and one represen- 
tative identified with each of the fol- 
lowing interests: Legislative, labor, 
banking, agricultural, railroad, steel, 
mining, manufacturing, textiles, the 
Press, the Army, the Navy. 

14. The commission will determine, 
as practicable, from information obtain- 
able from various lines of industry, the 
number of vacancies there are likely 
to occur within a year of the declaration 
of peace. It is assumed that each in- 
dustrial factor is planning for that year 
in advance. Therefore this commis- 
sion will serve also in the capacity of 
consolidating the plans for the future 
of industrial America. 


15. The commission will determine 
from army, navy and marine records the 
number of each of all occupational 
abilities who are now in any branch of 
the service. 

16. The commission will act as a 
medium through which men and em- 
ployers may be brought together. 

17. The commission will be in a posi- 
tion to consolidate the efforts of other 
national agencies interested in branches 
of this work. The commission will aid 
and be aided by like commissions of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium 
and other nations. The commission will 
be able to make recommendations for 
the reconstruction of devastated sections 
of Europe. It will plan the part Amer- 
ica will play in such work, based upon 
definite knowledge of our surplus labor 
power. 

18. Each man in the service will be 
required, four weeks before he receives 
his discharge, to make a statement in 
writing of his financial status and his 
prospects of obtaining immediate em- 
ployment. Based upon this statement, 
a man may be released only when em- 
ployment is secured for him or such 
other disposition arranged for as out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. 

19. All men may thus be absorbed by 
the community ; however, it is possible 
that there may be a surplus. Should 
this surplus of unemployed seem likely 
to be more than 100,000, after our in- 
dustrial needs and those of other na- 
tions have been accounted for, it is 
suggested that the commission recom- 
mend that Congress authorize the open- 
ing of good farming lands and large 
tracts for agricultural development, that 
aid may be given our critical agricultu- 
ral situation. More than two hundred 
million acres of such lands are available, 
not a little of which is in the vicinity of 
cantonments which may thus be utilized 
to advantage after the war. 

20. Upon reenlistment for a period 
of five years in an army for agricultural 
restoration, an honorably discharged 
soldier, sailor or marine will become 
part owner of the property, assets and 
liabilities of the element he has joined. 
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21. This army will retain the ranks, 
grades and pays prevailing under 
present Army Regulations. However, 
officers will be appointed in accordance 
with their knowledge of agricultural 
production, distribution and marketing. 

22. The land will be deeded to each 
element organized in the following pro- 
portions : 


Brigade.. 8,210 men. .1,313,600 acres 
Division. .27,152 men. .4,345,000 acres 


23. This will allow 160 acres for each 
man in the brigade or division, no more 
than he could get on a homestead grant 
in the United States or Canada. How- 
ever, all land will be pooled and owned 
by the brigade or division to which it 
has been deeded. It will not be divided 
into quarter sections and a certain 
quarter section allotted to a certain 
man. 

24. The money to finance develop- 
ment will be advanced under the Federal, 
Farm Loan Act to the element under- 
taking the land grant in the same pro- 
portion that a like number of individual 
farmers could obtain loans were they to 
organize for their own good. 

25. Products will be marketed 
through boards composed of command- 
ing officers of the various elements, 
along the lines of the successful fruit 
growers and planters’ associations in 
this country. 

26. Profits will be distributed on per- 
centages computed by the commission 
for five years. They will be distributed 
according to rank, but not in the same 
proportion that determines salaries. 
After five years the entire management 
will be turned over to a board made up 
of commanding officers of the various 
elements if both the commission and the 
board so agree. 

27. After five years, members may re- 
enlist or resign. Those resigning may 


take a Certificate of Participation for 
their interest. Resignation before the 
five-year period will cause the member 
to lose all claim automatically to any 
profits and assets of the element to 
which he belonged. 

28. The Certification of Participation 
will be an interest bearing, negotiable, 
long-term bond issued against the assets 
of the element. 

29. I have submitted this matter in 
the briefest form possible for so large 
a problem. Many questions may arise. 
Yet each factor mentioned herein is 
based on a thorough knowledge of the 
situation. For a period of one and one- 
half years previous to my entrance into 
the military service I conducted an ex- 
haustive investigation of the industrial 
labor situation, and of agricultural con- 
ditions. This investigation included a 
thorough study of the high cost of liv- 
ing problem. In January, 1917, | 
offered the President a solution to the 
problem of the high cost of living 
through the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This matter is appearing in the pub- 
lic print for the first time. It is hoped 
that the public at large will show suf- 


ficient interest in the future welfare of 


our boys now in the service to pass fav- 
orable or unfavorable judgment on it, 


that the benefit of the combined 
telligence may be available. 

All leaders are invited to voice their 
honest opinions direct to Serg. Maj. 
Eugene Greenhut, Cantonment Head- 
quarters, Camp Upton, New York, by 
mail that their criticisms, suggestions 
and be 
corporated and forwarded by him to 
the Honorable, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 


in- 


commendations may in- 
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Infantry on the Defensive 


Special Duty of Infantry in Defensive Action in Trench 
Warfare 


I. SERVICE OF THE INFANTRY: IN THE 
TRENCHES 


S you know, when you consider 
an organized position, you will 


find coming from No Man's 
Land: 

1. A principal trench, preceded by an 
observation line. 

2. A doubling or cover trench, at 
about 20 to 40 meters from the prin- 
cipal trench. 

3. A supporting trench, at about 150 
to 200 meters in rear of the cover 
trench. 

4. A line of redoubts, whose position 
will be determined according to the fea- 
tures of the terrain, but which will 
generally be found at about 500 to 600 
meters from the line of the supporting 
trench. 

In order to ensure the coordination 
and convergence of efforts of the de- 
fense, as well as the organization of the 
command, these different lines are dis- 
tributed into a certain number of 
groupings, which are called combat 
groups, supporting points (or strong 
points), centers of resistance. 

As a rule, these groupings corre- 
spond to complete organizations. Thus 
the combat groups correspond to a pla- 
toon, the supporting points correspond 
to a company, the centers of resistance 
correspond to a battalion. 

Each officer commanding a unit, 
large or small, must establish a plan 
of defense in order to victoriously re- 
sist an attack, even if delivered by 
superior forces. This plan must be 


made known to all immediate subordi- 
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nates who are to assist in its execution. 

This plan is based upon the knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s line, the distribu- 
tion of his forces, and the terrain. It 
should determine the points which are 
likely to be attacked; the points on 
which the principal resistance will take 
place, and the strength necessary for 
that purpose; the points from which 
counter-attacks should be launched; 
the organization of communications, 
supplies, evacuations and liaisons. 

The following principles should be 
considered in the plan of defense: 

1. Resistance is organized in depth 
by stopping the enemy on successive 
points skillfully chosen beforehand and 
whose defense has been prepared. 

2. Each portion of trench, each 
point of resistance (barricades, organ- 
ized crossways, smaller works . . .) 
must have a leader responsible for its 
defense and maintenance. 

3. Troops entrusted with the defense 
of an area of ground must never under 
any circumstances abandon it. 

The existence of stronger lines of 
defense in the rear, the distribution of 
the company between advanced posts 
(squads or half-platoons) with the 
main body of the company farther in 
the rear, does not imply that advanced 
elements may take the initiative to fall 
back on the main body, even if they 
judge their position to be exposed. 

All resistance is to be made on the 
spot in the post to which one has been 
assigned ; it is only ended when one is 
disabled or when the leader issues a 
formal order to fall back and occupy 
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another post. Any order of that kind 
(generally verbal orders to fall back 
spread along the first line) is not to be 
considered. The conduct to be fol- 
lowed in case of attack is explained to 
the smaller detachments, and the orders 
should always be very clear on this 
subject. 

4. Any lost ground is reconquered 
by counter-attacks launched immedi- 
ately, with troops specially reserved 
for the purpose. 

In the supporting points (company) 
one or two reinforcing platoons may 
have a mission of local counter-attacks, 
generally foreseen in the plan of de- 
fense of the supporting point. 

Counter-attacks are especially fore- 
seen and launched by the battalion 
commander, who uses the reserves from 
the center of resistance for this work 
(companies, half-companies, or pla- 
toons). 

The plan of defense of the center of 
resistance considers the probable places 
at which the enemy may penetrate the 
front of the battalion, and provides the 
suitable counter-attacks for each case. 
Each company or platoon receives 4 
copy of the part of the plan relating to 
its special task. 

Distribution of Troops—rThe dis- 
tribution of troops, the frontage al- 
lotted to each unit (regiment, battalion, 
company), will, of course, be deter- 
mined according to tactical considera- 
tions and the nature of the terrain. 

The following sketch may give an 
idea of the distribution of a company : 

The front allotted to the company 
has been distributed between two pla- 
toons. Each of these platoons has half 
of its strength in the first line (prin- 
cipal trench), the remaining hali-pla- 
toon being in the doubling line. 





In the supporting line in the rear of 
each of these platoons there is one pla- 
toon, of which half occupies a strong 
point and half is reserved for local 
counter-attacks. 

In a battalion of three companies 
(French organization) they may thus 
have two companies side by side in the 
three first lines. 

In the rear of these lines, at some 
500 or 600 meters from the supporting 
line, there is the line of redoubts, in 
which are the reserve companies of the 
battalion. 

This company generally occupies a 
redoubt enclosed on all sides with wire 
entanglements. Half of the company 
may be detailed as the garrison of this 
redoubt, the other half being at the 
battalion commander’s 
counter-attacks. 

The machine-gun company is gen- 
erally distributed between the three in- 
fantry companies ; for instance, one pla- 
toon with each first-line company and 
two platoons with the support company. 
Let us remember that the machine guns 
are not to be employed in the first line 
(principal trench) and are distributed 
so as to ensure enfilade fire. 

Organization of the Service in the 
Company.—As the occupation of the 
supporting point by the same company 
lasts several days, it is necessary to de- 
fine clearly for each unit the periods 
of rest and the periods of duty. Men 
without definite tasks should never be 
left in the first-line trench. 

The principle is to place in the first- 
line trench (principal trench) only the 
men strictly necessary for the watch, 
for the wearing-down fight, and for 
work. This strength varies from one- 
third to one-sixth of the company. 
The other men are in the doubling 
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trench or in the supporting trench on 
rest or busy at various works. 

Generally, the captain will place two 
or three platoons side by side, echeloned 
between the watch line and the doub- 
ling line, while the two (or one) re- 
maining platoons will be kept in the 
supporting points. The platoon leader 
organizes his service by sending the 
different squads in turn in the observa- 
tion and principal trench. 

It is a fixed rule that in each platoon 
in every first-line trench there must be 
a corporal or noncommissioned officer 
on duty in the trench at all times and 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
men in their fighting posts. 

These men in the principal and ob- 
servation trenches must be relieved as 
often as necessary, so that their atten- 
tion may be continuous. Never leave 
men in the principal trench whose turn 
has come to rest or sleep. 

In like manner, the captain alter- 
nately details officers on watch (for 
the company), whose duty it is to keep 
watch on the whole front of the 
company. 

The object of the general watch in 
the trenches is not only to prevent the 
enemy from rushing out of his trenches, 
but also to observe the details of his 
defensive organization continuously 
and inflict losses at the first opportunity. 

Choice of Watchers—Any man in 
the company may be employed as a 
sentinel, but to be a good watchman, a 
good observer, is a different question ; 
this class of men will only be obtained 
by constant training, and each platoon 
should have at least six observers with 
excellent sight and who are good shots. 

Necessity for Wearing-down Fire.— 
A wearing-down fire should be the con- 
stant object of all platoon leaders. 








This is done by snipers armed with 
rifles or automatic rifles, or by V. B. 
(rifle) grenadiers. Trench warfare is 
not a suspension of hostilities or guard 
duty ; it is a stage of the battle. 

Each company should leave 
the trench with a loss of twenty men. 
The enemy should feel himself con- 
fronted by vigilant hatred, and should 
know that we will not rest until he is 
defeated. 

Company 


enemy 


commander's memoran- 
dum.—The duty of the company com- 
mander in trench warfare may be 
summed up as follows: 

He is responsible for the defense of 
the strong point. 

Plan of defense of the strong point; 
sketch. 

Extract to be given to the platoon 
leaders. 

Use of specialists—grenadiers, auto- 
matic riflemen, signalers. 

He limits to a minimum the secret 
documents to be kept in the trenches. 

He prescribes the rounds, details the 
officer on watch, proposes the patrols 
to the battalion commander. 

He studies the possible improve- 
ments for the means of defense and 
counter-attacks, and for the distribu- 
tion of men in the trenches. 

He studies the possible enemy raids 
and the best use of trench mortars (in- 
fantry weapons). 

He chooses and establishes the O. 
P. and the C. P.; he also determines 
the emplacements of the telephone sta- 
tion, the ammunition, water, supply 
and material dumps. 

He supervises the liaisons (tele- 
phonic, visual or others) with the bat- 
talion commander and neighboring 
companies, and with subordinate 
platoons, 
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He must know how to ask for an 
artillery barrage and how to use the 
different rockets or bomb signals. 

Daily reports: Shells received, their 
origin, caliber, points of fall, time. 

He makes out applications for all 
kinds of material. 


ll. THe INFANTRY ATTACKED IN ITs 
TRENCHES 


The infantry in its trenches may 
have to face two sorts of attack— 
those executed by surprise and those 
which are preceded by a violent shell- 
ing. Both sorts of attack may be pre- 
ceded by a gas attack (shells or gas 
cloud). 

1. Surprise Attack—Night or day 
surprise attacks can succeed only when 
the outlook service is not properly done, 
when the men have not been properly 
trained for the alarm, or if the neces- 
sary defenses and flanking weapons are 
insufficient. The enemy then takes ad- 
vantage of the momentary confusion 
occurring even among good troops 
when they have relied too much on 
the idea that nothing can happen. 

To prevent this the best plan is to 
always maintain the unit in the trenches 
in a fighting atmosphere by obliging it 
to keep up a wearing-down fight. The 
enemy, thus harassed and deprived of 
rest, has an acute warning of what may 
await him in front of intact trenches. 

2. Attacks After Shelling. (a) At- 
tacks on a Small Front (Company, Bat- 
talion or Regiment ).—According to the 
latest experience from German raids, 
these attacks will be generally carried 
out as follows: 

1. Before the assault, in order to es- 
cape our artillery barrage and surprise 
our defenders, the enemy will push for- 
ward his parallels of departure as near 





as 50 meters from our own trenches. 
All the assaulting troops are distributed 
in first-line trenches and in saps dug in 
front of our communication trenches. 
2. The assault is preceded by a short 
but very violent artillery fire, espe- 
cially by heavy Minenwerfer, to oblige 
our own 
selves. 


watchmen to shelter them- 
3. The assault is delivered by Stoss- 
Truppen, the 


troops. These Stoss-Truppen run as 


which precede other 
quickly as possible through our com- 
munication trenches down to the far- 
the C. P. and 
dugouts of supporting units are situ- 
ated. Thus the occupants of these C. P. 
or dugouts are informed of the attack, 
not by our first-line units, but by the 
sudden incursion of the Stoss-Truppen 
only a few minutes after the bombard- 
ment. 


thest trenches, where 


4. The assaulting columns generally 
utilize also our own communication 
trenches in order to escape the fire from 
our machine guns and to be able to 
progress more quickly than over the 
terrain, covered with shell 
half-destroyed wire entanglements. 

5. The defenders of our trenches, at- 


tacked in 


holes or 


flank or in rear by an 
enemy which they have not seen (as he 
progressed by the communication 
trenches), are completely surprised, im- 
agine they are surrounded, and are likely 
to surrender. 

6. As soon as the assault is launched 
a very violent artillery fire will engage 
the objectives and jeopardize the work- 
ing of our counter-attacks. 

The strength employed in these raids 
is most variable. 

(a) If the enemy wants to verify 
our order of battle, a Stoss-Trupp of 


twenty men will suffice. Under favor 
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of a heavy bombardment, and often in 
the mist, this Stoss-Trupp will jump 
into our first-line trench and will pick 
up the scattered men surprised in their 
shelters successively. The Stoss- 
Trupp will then work quickly back 
with the prisoners, cutting the wire 
entanglements to effect an exit. 

(b) If the enemy wishes to capture 
an important salient, affording a good 
O. P., he may employ two or three bat- 
talions. Diagram No. 1 (Appendix) 
will give an idea of the distribution of 
a company of one of these battalions. 
The other companies will employ a 
This attack will 
often succeed in taking prisoners, even 
in our third or fourth trench lines. 

Now, to parry these hostile disposi- 
tions the following means are to be 
employed : 

1. Our counter-preparation and bar- 
rage fires are always efficient against 
troops on the move to reach their 
parallels of departure. So the counter- 
preparation fire must be opened, auto- 
matically, as soon as heavy hostile bom- 
bardment may presume the preparation 
of an attack. In this way we may at 
least hit the supporting or reserve unit. 

2. To the German Stoss-Truppen we 
should oppose no individuals in weak, 
scattered groups, but well-commanded 
groups, thoroughly defended by wire 
entanglements. The half-platoon ap- 
pears to be the proper unit for this 
purpose ; squads are too weak. 

3. Now we must prevent the enemy 
groups from progressing through our 
communication trenches. For this ob- 
ject we must hold the exit of these 
communication trenches in our first 
line and their different crossings in the 
rear. If our strength does not permit 


similar disposition. 


us to hold all these communication 
trenches, we must completely block up, 
by means of chevaux de frise or wire 
entanglements, all the communication 
trenches which we decide not to hold 
and which are not actually indispensa- 
ble. But we must not fill them up, as 
we may have to use them later on. Be- 
sides, if they are kept open, these com- 
munication trenches will be reproduced 
in photographs, and thus cause the dis- 
persion of hostile artillery fire. More- 
over, false communication trenches, 
dug to a depth of 30 cm. may be 
utilized. 

4. The blocked-up communication 
treuches will oblige the enemy to pro- 
gress in open ground, thus furnishing a 
good target for automatic rifles and 
machine guns, which are particularly 
efficient in stopping assaulting waves. 

5. All the points in which are 
grouped the different units (half-pla- 
toons, platoons), the C. P., the dugouts 
for local reserves, are to be organized 
as autonomous strong points. 

The latter will provide for their own 
security as if they were isolated. This 
means that, whatever the bombard- 
ment may be, they must signal the 
enemy’s arrival—a man on watch in a 
steel or concrete post, or in a dugout, 
provided with a large periscope. 

6. If the enemy invade our defenses, 


the reserved groups must start auto- 
maticully to the counter-attack without 
waiting “or orders. 


The strong points attacked by the 
enemy will always hold a sufficient time 
to permit the counter-attack to rescue 
them. The first-line half-platoons have 
detailed in front of them posts com- 
posed of one corporal and four men, 
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established in saps as listening posts." 
These posts should have as special in- 
structions, in case of an impending at- 
tack (bombardment, for instance), to 
fall back and join their half-platoon, 
after having blocked up the communi- 
cation trench leading to the sap. A 
signal must be arranged by the half- 
platoon leader to call back all his de- 
tailed men. In the same way all small 
parties, liaison patrols, must rejoin the 
nearest strong point. The men should 
be trained by frequent exercises to re- 
join either their own unit or the near- 
est strong point, rapidly and without 
hesitation. 

A drawback of the above disposi- 
tions is that each crossing of communi- 
cation trenches will be a vulnerable ob- 
jective for the hostile artillery. To 
avoid it, we must have false communi- 
cation trenches (30 cm. deep) to dis- 
perse the artillery fire and deceive the 
enemy in his attack preparations. Be- 
sides, it is advisable to organize false 
strong points with mannikins, in which 
we may fire some V. B. or machine 
guns from time to time. On the other 
hand, the organization of real strong 
points should be carefully concealed 
and camouflaged. 

Direction of counter-attacks. — We 
have seen that the local reserve units 
have to start automatically for the 
counter-attack when the enemy has in- 
vaded the position. In what direction 
are these counter-attacks launched? 

They may be frontal, as in the case 
of a support platoon, which, sent to 
help a first-line platoon, finds the 
enemy already in the trench. 

The .best results are obtained by 


frontal and flank counter-attacks, 
launched simultaneously. 

By a progressive attack with gre- 
nades through the trenches and com- 
munication trenches, the enemy is at- 
tacked on his flanks and rear, his re- 
treat is threatened, and the men who 
have managed to get through are sur- 
rounded. As we have seen, all details 
of execution have to be arranged be- 
forehand by the company commander. 

(3) Attacks on a Large Front ( Brig- 
ade Division). — Whatever 
may be, attack on a small or large 
front, the principles of defensive or- 
ganization may be 
follows: 


the case 


summed up as 

1. In the first-line trenches the mini- 
mum strength only is to be left for the 
watch service and for the support of 
the automatic rifles which are to hold 
it. As a rule, these automatic rifles 
should be mounted outside the trenches 
in well-camouflaged points. 

2. The dugouts are to be utilized only 
when you can get out from them be- 
fore the enemy can reach them; other- 
wise, these dugouts would be mere 
traps in which the defenders would be 
surely captured. Thus the dugouts are 
not to be utilized in the first lines, at 
least for a large number. The dugouts 
which are not to be used are to be de- 
stroyed, according to the orders of the 
commander of each sector. 

3. All the troops in charge of the 
defense of a sector are to be echeloned 
in depth, in this sector, according to 
the following rules: 

(a) The strength of troops occupying 
the trenches and strong points to be 
proportional to the importance of these 





ment. the eremy prepares an attack 





* Listening posts are used to warn of the coming of an attack not preceded by bombard- 
, these posts are mitre prejudicial then useful 
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strong points and to their power of re- 
sistance to heavy artillery. 

(b) On the defensive, as well as on 
the offensive, the principal means of 
infantry is the forward movement. Ac- 
cording to this principle, each unit 
should have local reserves, ready for 
automatic counter-attacks, in accord- 
ance with clear instructions previously 
A leader who 
has no reserves deprives himself of all 


foreseen for this object. 


The more extended 
is a sector in regard to the strength of 
the defense, the more you should rely 


means of action. 


upon maneuver, and hence the more 
considerable should be the reserve 
troops. 

(c) Machine guns should be eche- 
loned in depth, as well as infantry. As 
we have said, these machine guns 
should never be set up in the very first 
line and are to be mounted, as well 
as the automatic rifles, outside the 
trenches in well-camouflaged emplace- 
ments. 

(d) The strength of the defense will 
not increase beyond a certain density 
of troops. Its losses only would in- 
This principle should be ob- 
served in the preparation of the plan 
of reinforcement. 


crease. 


These are the principal rules as re- 
gards infantry, but the defense is to be 


assured by the combined action of in- 
fantry and artillery. 

We may repeat that: (1) Counter- 
preparation fire is the best means to 
crush down the attack before it starts, 
and thus protect our infantry; (2) bar- 
rage fire is efficient only when (a) de- 
livered as near as possible to our first 
lines (this condition may imply their 
evacuation in part); (b) delivered in 
good time (this implies a thorough or- 
ganization of liaisons between infantry 
and artillery. 

And now, to finish, let us say 
one word concerning the defenders’ 
tenacity. 

The defender must be determined to 
fight till the end and not give up, even 
though he believes those nearest him 
are overcome. Indeed, beyond his 
neighbors, there are other soldiers who 
still hold and who will come to his help. 
Never judge a combat by what you see 
in the immediate vicinity, but have en- 
tire confidence in your battalion and 
regiment. 

Not a strip of ground is to be volun- 
tarily given up, no matter what the 
circumstances may be. A troop, even 
though surrounded, must resist to the 
last man without falling back. 

Each man’s sacrifice is the primary 
condition of victory. 


® 





The Why of Military Courtesy 
By Captain H. E, Pace, 5th Infantry 


E OWE it to the efficiency of 
W the service and to the advance 
ment of the individual soldier 
to see that each man thoroughly under 
stands and has the proper viewpoint re- 
garding military courtesy. This is a 
broad subject, and much time should be 
devoted to the instructing of the indi- 
vidual soldier upon it. The following 
are some of the important points to 
touch upon, and will be sufficient for 
one lesson or possibly more: 
. Saluting. 
ee. 

3. Attention. 

4. Communicating 
officers. 

During the happy peace times which 
have just closed, too many of us, per- 
haps, did not give this subject the atten- 
tion we should have given it, or troubled 
ourselves to see whether or not Private 
Smith knew why he was required to 
salute his officers so long as he did it, 
and, in many instances, we permitted 
the salute to be given in almost every 
kind of manner and position except the 
correct and prescribed way. These 
peace-time conditions have deadened 
our senses to the necessity of demanding 
a rigid enforcement of military courtesy, 
and it will require constant drilling to 
get up to the desired standard, as meas- 
ured from experience on the battlefields 
of today. 

What the individual soldier needs 
most, in this connection, is this subject 
put before him in the manner and in 
language which he is capable of grasp- 
ing, and the subject brought down to 


with superior 





Then when 
he has the subject up to date the officers 
must 


present-day illustrations. 
see that a strict observance of the 
is maintained, and that no devia- 
tions creep in. 


saine 


The writer presented this subject, and 
also that of military deportment, to his 
company in the form of lectures, with 
One 
of these lectures, covering the subheads 
inentioned at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, 


plenty of practical illustrations. 


when reduced to writing, takes 


something like the following form: 


I will not tell you that you must 
salute all officers and then stop at that, 
nor that you must first obtain permis- 
sion from your first sergeant before 
speaking to your captain, but I desire 
each man to know why these things are 
necessary for the best interest of the 
service and your interest as well, and 
that you look at them in the proper way. 
If you get the correct viewpoint of these 
things you will then see their import- 
ance. They are seemingly little things, 
but will grow larger the more they are 
studied. 

I know that too many men hold the 
uninformed civilian point of view re- 
garding the salute; that is, that a salute 
indicates that you are an inferior being, 
that you are away down to nothing, but 
that the person whom you are saluting 
is a superior being who is glad and 
gloats over the fact that you amount 
to nothing, and that you are subject to 
his beck and call at his pleasure. Noth- 
ing could be further from the true 
meaning of the salute. The person who 
has this point of view has overlooked, 
or, perhaps, has never known of, the 
fact that the salute between officers and 
men is a mutual affair, a mutual ex- 
change of greeting, and just as obliga- 
tory upon the officer as upon the man. 
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And as there is only one officer to about 
thirty-five enlisted men, the officer has 
to salute on an average of thirty-five 
times as often as the man. 

We have been influenced by civilian 
suggestion from a purely civilian point 
of view during the long-continued peace, 
we have not followed what we know 
from experience to be absolutely neces- 
sary for efficiency, and have become lax 
in the enforcement of military courtesy. 
As a result of this influence many of 
you, no doubt, have an honest convic- 
tion that the salute could be dispensed 
with and that we would still have a good 
army. The salute in the army is just 
as necessary as the salutation is which 
you exchange with your friends and 
associates in civil life. The person who, 
in civil life, neglects to exchange greet- 
ings, or pass a word with his com- 
panions, shows lack of manners and 
everything else that goes to make up 
good form. I believe all will agree to 
that. Now the salute is nothing more 
than a salutation exchanged between 
associates, the proper form of greeting 
among military men. The only differ- 
ence I see is that in the service you are 
required to do these things, whereas in 
civil life you can refuse to say “good 
morning” to your companions if you 
choose. In other words, in the army 
you must act the part of a gentleman 
and show proper manners, but in civil 
life you can exhibit ill breeding and be 
a “rough neck” if you desire. 

As I have said, the salute is just as 
obligatory upon the officer as upon you, 
but you must salute first. This is a 
point that should be understood. I take 
it for granted that all know and under- 
stand that someone has to be selected 
to lead, to train, and to supervise the 
others. A group of men without a 
leader is worse than a mob, and is no 
stronger than one man. I do not think 
it necessary to tell you why we must 
have officers,as you are intelligent 


enough to know this. Just imagine, if 
you can, a band without a leader, in 
which each man plays what he feels 
like playing and at the time he feels 


like it, and see if you can call the re- 
sult music. 

Since you look to your officers for 
orders, instructions, and guidance in 
everything, and can go to them with 
your troubles and grievances, and it is 
their duty to help you with them, you 
are required to salute first as a mark 
of respect for those placed over you. 
In civil life you never waited for your 
boss, foreman, or superintendent to 
speak first, but if you cared anything 
for good form and custom and had 
respect for those over you, you were 
the first to say “good morning.” 

Now if we were an army of a couple 
of hundred men and a dozen or so offi- 
cers, each man could say “Good morn- 
ing, captain, or lieutenant, or colonel.” 
But you can see that some other form 
of etiquette, some other form of mutual 
exchange of greeting as becomes gentle- 
men must be adopted to accommodate 
an army of any size, and that this form 
of greeting must be uniform and rigidly 
adhered to, otherwise each man would 
select his own form of greeting and 
some none at all, and we would not get 
that uniformity and precision which 
marks an efficient army. The military 
salute is adopted for that purpose, and 
there is only one way to give it, and 
that is in a prompt and soldierly manner. 
Get snap into it and make it say, “Good 
morning, Captain, I am on the job today 
and wide awake.” Make it say all of 
that and look the person in the eye so 
that he may see that you are awake 
and ready. Then the officer should re- 
turn the salute with just as much 
promptness, snap, and pep as he re- 
ceived it, and make his salute say, 
“Good morning, Jones, I see you are 
on the job and I am depending upon 
you.” By making your salute all it 
should be, carrying yourself as a sol- 
dier should, with your self-pride stick- 
ing out all over you and looking the 
officer square in the eye when you 
salute him, he will never know but that 
you have just bought sufficient Liberty 
Bonds to send an entire division into 
the trenches. 


[At this point fully explain and illus- 
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trate the hand and the rifle salute, as 
prescribed in the Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations, and instruct the men as to the 
correct way, and explain to them just 
when each should be given. Reference 
paragraphs 58, 93, 94, and 758 to 765, 
Infantry Drill Regulations, and para- 
graphs 375 to 392%, Army Regula- 
tions. ] 

You may well ask the question, “Do 
they find it advisable and necessary to 
keep this up in the trenches?” With 
all the work that is required in the occu- 
pation of a trench, with all the different 
kinds of new devices, weapons, and im- 
plements used in the making, taking, 
and holding trenches, you may think 
such seemingly little things as saluting, 
and other military courtesies, could 
easily be done away with. You may 
think that they never have any time for 
such things “over there.” But before 
answering this question let us remind 
ourselves that this war is now in its 
fourth year, and that we may feel sure 
that anything the armies are still hold- 
ing on to in the way of drills, forma- 
tions, courtesies, etc., are absolutely 
necessary and essential for the success 
of the armies. They have had time to 
try everything out, and those things 
that were no good, or that were not the 
very best, have been discarded and laid 
aside long ago. This war has come 
down to a complete science in every 
sense of the word, and anything that 
does not help make, take, and hold 
trenches has no place in the armies 
today. But, on the other hand, every- 
thing that is good, everything that goes 
to help an army win battles, everything 
that goes to help you, as individuals, 
put your enemy out of commission be- 
fore he does the same to you, is to be 
found in that army and strenuously 
enforced. 

Now let us take up the answer to 
this question and see what is found, 
and also see whether or not this answer 
comes from the trenches and is up to 
date. Here is an article in the Octo- 
ber, 1917, INFANTRY JoURNAL by an 





officer who was in Vienna at the out- 
break of the war, and who has been over 
there long enough to know the things 
he is writing of. The article is “Train- 
ing in Morale,” by Captain Allen L. 
sriggs, 3d Infantry. The article is good 
throughout, but here is one little para- 
graph which particularly applies to the 
salute and similar things: “The Brit- 
ish and French officers state that all the 
old things they have learned were good. 
Discipline and all things that go to 
make discipline—set up, snappy drill, 
neatness in dress, saluting; in fact, they 
are more necessary than ever.” That 
does not look as though they have no 
time for such things, or that they were 
found to be unimportant, but are now 
“more necessary than ever.” Discipline 
and all the things that go to make dis- 
cipline” are more important in the 
trenches than here in the squad room 
or on the parade ground, and remember 
that the salute is the index to an organi- 
zation’s discipline and to the amount of 
effective work the company commander 
is putting into his company. 

Now to bring the answer to this ques- 
tion a little closer home, in fact, bring 
it down to our own troops. We have 
seen how the British and the French 
answer us, but let us see what we think 
about it; that is, what our general, who 
is over there in command of our forces 
that are now in the trenches, thinks 
about saluting and all things that go to 
make discipline. Here is a cablegram 
from General Pershing, dated Septem- 
ber 24, 1917, urging the War Depart- 
ment to look to the training of the 
soldier in this and other essentials 
which our “freeborn American people” 
have been prone to ridicule and condemn 
as militaristic. This is what he says in 
the second paragraph of his message: 

“2. I cannot too strongly impress 
upon War Department the absolute ne- 
cessity of rigid insistence that all men 
be thoroughly grounded in school of 
soldiers. Salutes should be rendered by 
both officers and men in most military 
manner with especial emphasis on rigid 
position of soldiers in saluting and when 
at attention. A prompt military salute 
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is often misunderstood by our people, 
but it simply emphasizes an aggressive 
attitude of mind and body that marks 
the true soldier. The loyalty, readiness, 
and alertness indicated by strictest ad- 
herence to this principle will immensely 
increase the pride and fighting spirit 
of our troops. The slovenly, unmili- 
tary, careless habits that have grown 
up in peace times in our army are seri- 
ously detrimental to the aggressive atti- 
tude that must prevail from the highest 
to lowest in our forces. Strict methods 
used at West Point, N. Y., in training 
new cadets in these elementary princi- 
ples have given the Academy its su- 
perior excellence. These methods should 
be applied rigorously and completely in 
the forces we are now organizing.” 

This cablegram should convince 
everyone that the salute is absolutely 
necessary for the efficiency of the army. 
It cannot be done away with any more 
than the rifle can be discarded. The 
general is over there and our men are 
now in the trenches, so let us heed his 
advice and be ready for the trenches 
when the call comes. 

Another military courtesy which 
many men look at in the wrong light 
is the saying of “sir” and standing at 
attention to an officer. Here again is 
found the influence of the uninformed 
civilian who has never stopped to think 
that if we are to have an army in which 
gentlemen are found we must insist 
upon everyone observing the manners 
of gentlemen. It must be plain to each 
of you that to say “sir” to anyone does 
not degrade you. On the other hand, 
it raises you very much in the estima- 
tion of the person to whom you used 
“sir,” and it also serves to increase your 
self-pride. So you owe it to yourself 
to say “sir” to your officers. You said 
it to your elders in civil life, to your 
schoolmaster and to others, especially 
those to whom you looked for guidance 
and instructions, and to those who were 
the leaders in civil affairs. So when 


you come into the army and find that 
you must say “sir” to your officers, just 
remember that it is a custom among 
genlemen which is maintained in the 


service as a means to discipline and to 
making you a better soldier. 

Standing at attention to your officers 
is another means to discipline, but aside 
from this there are other reasons there. 
for which you should understand. Back 
in the office or shop, when your foreman 
wanted to give you instruction, you al- 
ways paid attention to what he had to 
say. If you did not, someone else soon 
had your job. The efficiency of the 
office or shop could not suffer from your 
inattention, so you had to be replaced 
by a man who would pay attention. 
Now, since we find it necessary to pay 
attention, we must select the best posi- 
tion as becomes a soldier when we are 
to be attentive. Just as it is necessary 
for everyone to step off upon the left 
foot at the command March, in order 
that the movement may be executed 
with exactness and precision and that 
the column or line may advance as one 
man instead as individuals, so is it neces- 
sary that everyone take a certain and 
prescribed position when at attention, 
otherwise the exactness and precision of 
a soldier would be lacking. This posi- 
tion is known as attention or the posi- 
tion of a soldier, and should be assumed 
when in the presence of an officer, 
unless you are otherwise occupied on 
duty, whether he is giving you instruc- 
tions or not, until he directs otherwise. 
The reason for this is the fact that a 
soldier must be on the job twenty-four 
hours of the day. The army must be 
ready for a call at any and all hours of 
the twenty-four, and it cannot be pre- 
pared as a whole unless you as indi- 
viduals are ready at any and all times 
for any duty that you are to perform. 
You receive your orders from your off- 
cers, so when one approaches or you 
find yourself in one’s presence, you mus! 
assume the position of attention in order 
that you may be in a position to imme- 
diately perform any duty that is coming 
your way. It indicates that you are 
awake and ready for the call, and it is 
an outward expression of the aggressive 
attitude and the ready-to-do-something 
attitude which all soldiers must possess. 
When you are at attention you are in 
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a position to immediately do anything 
that is required of you. You are in the 
most favorable position to hear what is 
said and to see what is going on. By 
standing at attention you let your off- 
cer know that you can be depended 
upon, that you are ready to execute his 
orders, and that you understand them 
because you are in the position of 
attention. 

[At this point fully describe and illus- 
trate the position of attention, and 
instruct the men as to the regulations 
governing the same. Reference is made 
to the same paragraphs in the Infantry 
Drill Regulations and Army Regula- 
mentioned in 
saluting. ] 


tions connection with 


Another requirement which you must 
observe and understand the reason 
therefor is the requirement that you 
must first obtain permission from your 
first sergeant before speaking to your 
company commander, and secure the 
permission of your company com- 
mander before seeing your command- 
ing officer. This is necessary because 
of the number of men the officers have 
to deal with. You can easily see that 
if each of you went to your company 
commander or your commanding officer 
at all hours of the day with all mat- 

rs concerning yourself, these officers 
would have no time for anything except 
to attend to your wants. The first ser- 
geant and platoon or squad leaders can 
take care of most of your troubles and 
grievances, but when you must see your 
captain, do not hesitate to ask permis- 
sion, and if your case is important at 
all the first sergeant will give you the 
necessary permission. But remember 
that in civil life, in modern, successful 
shops or business concerns, the em- 
ployees do not run up to their superin- 
tendent with their personal grievances, 
or matters of business either, at any and 
all times, but there are regular hours 
for such things. Those of you who 
were connected with such shops, busi- 
ness concerns, etc., in civil life well re- 
member the big word “Private” on the 





outside of your superintendent’s door, 
and you also remember that you re- 
mained as far away from that door as 
possible, except on very important busi- 
ness or when sent for. You took all 
your troubles to your boss or foreman, 
who adjusted them for you in nine 
cases out of ten. And as for going up 
and talking to the president of the con- 
cern, you never thought of such a thing, 
except upon the very rarest occasions. 
You would not have known him should 
you have met him in your work, because 
you did not see him often enough. Your 
commanding officer is the president of 
this firm—this regiment—and it is much 
easier for you to get to see him than it 
is for the shop hand or clerk or other 
employe in civil life to see the president 
of the firm with which he is connected. 
But you first must obtain permission 
from your company commander in 
order that your commanding officer may 
not be bothered with trivial affairs. He 
has two thousand men to look after, 
and in nine cases out of ten your captain 
can settle your troubles or adjust your 
grievances, or give you satisfaction upon 
anything you bring him, a great deal 
better and more to your interest than 
your commanding officer, as he has more 
time to go into the details of your case. 

The whole system of military cour- 
tesy is nothing more than the enforce- 
ment of the best manners and customs 
which are practiced among the average 
people of our country. It is the ob- 
servance of those forms of politeness 
which you learned in your home and 
which were taught to you in the school, 
if it were of the proper kind. It is not 
militarism carried to extreme, as our 
“freeborn American people” have too 
often thought, judging from their ex- 
pressions upon the subject. It is mis- 
understood by civilians in many in- 
stances because it is a requirement 
instead of an optional affair. The 
civilian is not altogether to blame for 
holding the viewpoint he does on this 
subject, for he has had no one to 
present the subject to him in the proper 
way. But now with practically every 
home represented in the Army, either 
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directly or indirectly, it is of the utmost 
importance that the “home folks” know 
the reason forall things. And the best 


way for your people to properly under- 
stand these things that go to make dis- 
cipline is for you to tell them, and you 


must clearly understand them before 
you can tell someone else. As I said 
before, military courtesy is practiced 
among gentlemen, and in the Army you 
are required to conduct yourself as a 
gentleman. 





Camouflage in Nature 
By 2d Lieutenant Walter C. Kiplinger, N. A. 


Ta ONE coming directly from 


civil life into the military game 
there is much that is new and 
bewildering, but, on the other hand, 
there are many of the so-called newer 
developments of the art of war that are 
merely adaptations of principles that 
many of us have been studying as civi- 
lians in the fields and in the laboratory 
for years, without realizing that they 
had anything to do with war. 
Camouflage is as old as the hills. It 
is older in fact, for the prehistoric ani- 
mals whose bones are incased in their 
rocky sides are but the losers in the 
age-old struggle of which the present 
war is but an incident. For it is writ- 
ten in the laws of nature that that 
which lives and endures must fight. 
The very leaves of the olive branch 
we use as a symbol of peace engage in 
a relentless struggle for a “place in 
the sun,” and the most peaceful forest 
glade is the scene of a most relentless 
strife. Individual against individual 
and species against species, all nature 
engages in a warfare that is ultra mod- 
ern in all respects—a war in which no 
quarter is asked or given and one in 
which only the fittest survive. Among 
those that did not survive were the fly- 
ing reptiles, the dinosaures, and the 
birds which had teeth. All these crea- 
tures, whose bones now adorn our 
museums, had some defect which 
caused them to lose out in the great 
struggle. 
The fact that a species exists today 
is proof that its methods are successful. 
We do well to sit at the feet of the 





able instructors our allies have sent us, 
but we do not want to forget that the 
humble creatures of our fields are the 
veterans of a war that has lasted a 
hundred thousand years and more, and 
by using our powers of observation in 
the wood lot we may discover methods 
cf fighting, the Germans have never 
thought of in the highest period of 
“Kultur.” 

There is not much at present in war- 
fare that is new to a student of the 
out-of-doors. The bombardier beetle 
ejects a marvelously effective jet of 
poison gas at its enemy when it is at- 
tacked and has been doing so for quite 
a while, just as the little squid in the 
ocean has been making just as effective 
a smoke screen for his purposes as the 
torpedo boat above him. The porcu- 
pine used the chevel-de-frise and the 
ant lion the military pit long before the 
Normans ever thought of them; the 
electric ray (Narcine brasiliensis) elec- 
trocuted its victims a thousand years 
before Ben Franklin made it possible 
for man to charge a barbed-wire en- 
tanglement with “juice” to kill his fel- 
lows, and as for barbed wire, anyone 
who was down in the mesquite and 
cactus country on the border last sum- 
mer can testify as to whether or not 
even accordion wire has anything on a 
Cat’s Claw bush when you are in a 
hurry. A number of years spent in ram- 
bling in the open have given me a 
healthy respect for the weapons the 
plant world, as well as the animal world, 
has developed, and I am still picking 
spines out of a blanket that I hung on a 
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clump of prickly pear while on a collect- 
ing trip down south last fall. 

“In the fierce struggle for existence 
in the species war,” says Heath in his 
“Animal Studies,” “any advantage, 
however slight, may be sufficient to turn 
the scale in favor of the organism. 
Such an advantage may be swiftness 
of movement, unusual strength or ca- 
pacity to withstand unfavorable meteor- 
ological conditions or the possession of 
such color and marking or peculiar 
shape as will tend to conceal the animal 
from its enemies or its prey.” 

So we have beetles and butterflies 
shaped like leaves, spiders shaped and 
colored like buds and lichens; in fact, 
a thousand and one forms of trickery 
all for the purposes of strife. 

The main lessons of military impor- 
tance that we can learn from nature 
are along the lines of protective colora- 
tion and concealment. As in our own 
war, it is of the utmost importance to 
both the hunters and the hunted among 
animals to be inconspicuous. For the 
hunter to be seen means possibly one 
meatless day too often, while to the 
hunted it means death. Consequently, 
the whole animal world has worked out 
a scheme of concealment and protec- 
tive coloration that is well-nigh perfect. 
It is too vast and broad to be more than 
touched on here, but let us go into a 
few of its main principles. 

The vast difference between being 
seen and being observed is one of the 
first of these principles. Movement at- 
tracts attention, so we find that when 
danger threatens, most wild things stop 
in their tracks and “freeze,” a lesson 
which the patrols in No Man’s Land 
have already learned when the star 
shells go up. 

The next is avoidance of skyline, 





an old military principle, but one which 
was constantly ignored in the maneu- 
vers at Brownsville in 1916, and prob- 
ably often happens at the front. Men 
seem to forget that the sky, for all its 
blueness, is nothing but light, and an 
object of any color shows up as a 
prominent black silhouette. It is rarely 
that one sees a wild animal trotiing 
along a ridge. 

Again we have been hearing much 
about the avoidance of solid colors and 
the proper tinting of places where 
shadows fall white in the painting of 
military equipment. A study of the 
deerskin in your den will show you 
that it is darkest in the center and 
shades off through buff tones to pure 
white on the edges. The adult deer, 
like every other animal of the forest, 
wiere the light comes mostly from 
above, is darkest in color on the back 
where the light is most direct, and white 
or lightish colors on the belly where the 
shadows’ fall. The reason for this is 
that an object may match its back- 
ground exactly, but if part of it is in 
shadow, that part will appear darker. 
Put a potato a moderate distance away 
from you on the earth that it matches 
entirely and you will not have much 
difficulty seeing it, but carefully peel the 
underneath half and it becomes almost 
impossible to distinguish it from the 
background of earth. 

So the third lesson is the lighting of 
shadows. Mark the next body of 
troops you see at a distance and you 
will notice that, next to the fact of 
movement, the thing that enabled you 
to pick them up was probably the dark 
shadows between the legs and under 
the hatbrims. Considering the various 


positions the soldier has to get into, 
there is probably not any way we could 
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avoid shadows on our men’s uniforms, 
but there are many special situations 
in Europe that are analogous to ones 
already solved in the outdoor world. 
The small birds and animals that form 
the prey of hawks have just as much 
to fear from aerial observation as sup- 
ply trucks, and some of the color pat- 
terns they carry on their backs might 
be well worth adopting. 

However, in studying an animal’s 
coloring we do not want to forget its 
usual environment. A zebra or a tiger 
standing in an open plain is extremely 
conspicuous, but put the tiger in his 
jungle of yellowish grass and black 
shadows, or the zebra in his brushy 
thickets, and the case is different. The 
animals, by the cruel process of elimina- 
tion, have, without volition on their 
part, been made to adapt themselves to 
their surroundings. Desert animals 
wear the mottled colors of the sands, 
the arctic animals the white of the 
snows, and so on, each to his environ- 
ment. 

Then, too, the animals do not hesi- 
tate to change uniforms when the cir- 
cumstances require. The little fawn 
with his weak spindling legs cannot run 
far, and needs must spend most of his 
time lying down close to the ground; so 
he dresses in a spotted sniper’s coat to 
imitate the round spots the sun makes 
on the forest floor when it shines 
through the trees. Pretty soon, 
though, his legs grow stronger and 
sinewy, and he feels that he can depend 
upon them; he accordingly leaves his 
mother’s care and sallies forth for him- 
self. When he is on his feet his spotted 
ground coat becomes extremely con- 
spicuous from the side, so our little 
fawn, grown up, changes his sniper’s 





uniform to one scientifically designed 
for field service. 


It is hard to believe that there is any 
such thing as useless color marking in 
Every spot and every mark is 
either for warning or else it is camou- 
The white tail and the rump of 
our buck deer may seem an exception, 


nature. 
fiage. 


but as the American artist, Thayer, 
pointed out in his article in the Scien- 
tific American in 1912, if you drop 
down on your hands and knees and look 
at the fleeing buck from the viewpoint 
of a timber wolf following the buck’s 
trail, you will find that the white “V” 
breaks up the outline into something 
wholly different from a deer, and that 
he blends with the sky in a manner 
most perplexing, for his 
broken. 


outline is 


The science of breaking up telltale 
outlines seems to be rather well devel- 
oped in Europe, but while they have 
realized that even so admirable a color 
as our olive drab is quite visible in a 
solid block of any area, and have 
blotched and streaked their equipment, 
they do not, judging from the few sam- 
ples we have received at the training 
camps, seem to have paid much atten- 
tion to the ultimate blending of the 
colors used. A mixture of different 
splotches of color will always blend into 
their mean. For instance, a checker- 
board of blue and yellow squares at a 
distance will appear to be green, checks 
of yellow and red will make the board 
appear orange colored, and soon. This 
law is observed in nature, but some of 
the indiscriminately used, outline-break- 
ing combinations used abroad ofttimes 
blend into a general color that at a 
distance offers more or less contrast to 
the background. 

Our olive drab probably is the most 
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inconspicuous general shade there is, 
and, for breaking outlines, we could 
just as well use colors which would not 
only break up solid blocks of color at 
short ranges, but would blend into our 
neutral olive drab at the longer dis- 
tances. A table of the different combi- 
nations and proportions of each needed 
to blend into olive drab could easily be 
prepared and would undoubtedly be of 
use to others outside of the camouflage 
corps, for eventually a large proportion 
of routine camouflage work will un- 
doubtedly be done by troops themselves. 

In such cases an elementary knowl- 
edge of the habits of birds and animals 
will be valuable. We will have to 
change many things, of course, but 
every apparent exception to the prin- 
ciples of protective coloration can be 
explained by a close study of the habits 
and environments of the creature in 
question. Only last spring a trapper 
friend pointed out something to me that 
I have never seen mentioned in print. 
I had always accepted the explanation 
of professional naturalists that the bril- 
liant plumage and songs of the majority 
of our male birds, like the bird of para- 
dise and the pheasant, were for the 


attraction of their mates only. I had 
noticed that in mating the male birds 
strutted before the .emales, and the 
ladies usually chose either the best 
dressed or the one which sang loudest, 
but I merely put it down as typical of 
the female sex in general and let it go 
at that. Nevertheless it, like every- 
thing else in the out-of-doors, has its 
reason. 

The little male indigo bunting, with 
his brilliant coat, perches on the top- 
most twig of some spare-leaved tree 
and pours his heart out in a burst of 
song that can be heard a quarter of a 
mile. If there is any trouble stirring, 
he catches it, and his little brown mate 
all carefully camouflaged in brown and 
dull white is spared. She, with her 
clutch of eggs, is much more important 
than he as far as the species is con- 
cerned, so he is exposed just as men 
are sometimes exposed on the western 
front to draw artillery fire away from 
more important places. Perhaps, after 
all, the biggest thing we can learn from 
nature is simply the spirit of sacrifice; 
the sacrifice of the individual for the 
species, and in spirit for an ideal. 


® 





The Use and Importance of Artillery in 
Modern Warfare’ 
By Major J. C. Street 


HE outbreak of war came at a 
= time when the conflict between 

the two schools of artillery 
thought was at its height. On the one 
hand the advocates of mobility pressed 
forward the development of the light 
field gun, that should have practically 
unlimited power of maneuver, and 
should be designed to pour out a rapid 
stream of light shell with a high veloc- 
ity. On the other hand, the advocates 
of shell-power were prepared to sac- 
rifice a large proportion of mobility, and 
spent their energies in developing the 
howitzer, possessed of limited power of 
maneuver, but throwing a shell very 
many times heavier than that of the 
field gun, with a comparatively low 
velocity. 

The course of the war has shown 
that both these schools have been justi- 
fied to a certain degree, but that it is 
necessary that an army should be 
equipped with both types of weapon in 
order to achieve complete efficiency. A 
storm of light shell, burst in air, is the 
most effective weapon against person- 
nel; comparatively few heavy shell, 
burst on impact, preferably with delay, 
will produce much greater effect against 
material. As a general statement, it 
may be said that the allied equipment 
of field artillery was superior to that of 
the Central Powers, while the latter 
had an overwhelming preponderance of 
heavy artillery. 

The first weeks of the war seemed to 
show a complete triumph for the heavy 


school. The Belgian forts fell one 
after another before the power of the 
big howitzers, until it seemed as though 
nothing could stand before them. Then 
came the end of the German advance 
and the battle of the Marne, in which 
the “soixante quinze” gave proof that no 
troops in the open could hope to attack 
in the face of its hail of light shell. The 
balance swung towards the light school 
once more, and the Aisne and the “race 
for the sea” confirmed this tendency. 
After this period, the battle of move- 
ment came to an end, and both sides 
began to dig themselves into positions 
which, it soon became evident, were to 
be of the semi-permanent type. During 
this time it became apparent that troops 
could very soon construct trenches in 
which they were relatively safe from, 
at all events, the frontal fire of light 
gyns, but that it required an enormous 
expenditure of time and labor to con- 
struct dugouts proof against heavy how- 
itzer shell. In the writer’s experience, 
it is impossible to build head-cover that 
will resist a direct hit from a 210-mm. 
howitzer; to ensure real protection it 
is necessary to tunnel into the solid 
ground to a depth of at least 10 meters. 


LESSONS OF LOOS 


The Allies now set to work to re- 
pair their deficiencies in heavy how- 
itzers. During 1915, two further facts 
came to light. The first was, that heavy 
howitzers, if concentrated in sufficient 
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_numbers upon a defensive sector, could 
make it untenable for infantry. At 
Loos, a preliminary bombardment of 
four days and nights reduced the Ger- 
man trenches to a chaos of earth and 
sandbags, thus permitting a highly suc- 
cessful attack by the English troops. 
The second fact was, that against coun- 
ter-attacks involving the passage of 
massed bodies of troops across the 
open, the light gun was a more efficient 
defense than the heavy howitzer, chiefly 
on account of the limited time during 
which the target could be brought under 
effective fire. This was exemplified 
during the French operations in Cham- 
pagne, and on a smaller scale during the 
German counter-attack from Hill 70 on 
October 8, when whole columns of men 
in mass were literally mown down by 
the fire of the concentrated allied fire 
artillery. 

Trench warfare may be defined as a 
state of hostilities in which both com- 
batants have prepared a continuous line 
of semi-permanent defenses, limited 
only by natural obstacles, such as the 
sea or a neutral frontier, which render 
flank attack impossible. Periodical 
frontal attacks are made by one side or 
the other upon the sector of the enemy’s 
line opposed to them, which attacks re- 
quire weeks or months of preparation. 
Upon any given sector of front, there- 
fore, periods of preparation, during 
which no large-scale infantry attacks 
are delivered, alternate with periods of 
operation, when the battle of position 
approximates more or less to the battle 
of movement. These two periods may 
be considered in turn from the artillery 
point of view. 


TRENCH DESTRUCTION 


Take the period of preparation first. 
The object of this period may be to 


pave the way for an attack upon this 
particular sector, or merely to engage 
the enemy’s attention while an attack 
is being initiated upon some other sec- 
tor. In either case the duties of the 
artillery are the same, and may roughly 
be divided into three heads, namely, 
destroying the enemy’s defenses, put- 
ting his batteries out of action and 
harassing his billets, communications, 
etc. 

The actual destruction of hostile 
trenches is best carried out by medium 
howitzers, owing to the great shell- 
power that they possess. Light howit- 
zers can relieve them of a certain pro- 
portion of the work if the defenses are 
not very strongly constructed, and 
heavy howitzers will be required to deal 
with any particularly powerful head- 
cover. The wire in front of the de- 
fenses often presents a difficult prob- 
lem. It is best cut by light guns firing 
shrapnel burst just above the ground, 
or by light and medium howitzers fir- 
ing high explosive, equipped with a fuze 
that functions instantaneously upon im- 
pact, thus preventing the formation of 
craters which would hinder the advance 
of infantry almost as much as the wire 
itself. 

It has become an axiom that a battery 
can only be permanently put out of ac- 
tion by deliberately attacking it with 
very many heavy high explosive shell. 
It can be neutralized, that is to say it 
may be rendered impossible for the de- 
tachments to work the guns, by bursts 
of fire from lighter pieces, but the 
chance of doing any permanent dam- 
age to guns or positions in this way is 
very slight. The art of concealing bat- 
teries has attained to a very high level, 
the guns must first be found, and then 
some means of observation devised by 
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which accurate fire may be directed 
upon them. The aeroplane and the kite- 
balloon have solved this problem, and 
have rendered it possible for heavy 
howitzers to destroy the batteries op- 
posed to them. The destruction of a 
hostile battery involves superiority in 
the air, to allow the observing aeroplane 
the necessary freedom of movement, 
and almost perfection of personnel ma- 
terial, and method. As an example of 
how far these factors are now on the 
side of the Allies, it may be mentioned 
that, during the course of a recent 
month, the British artillery succeeded in 
putting no less than 1,832 German bat- 
teries out of action, while during the 
same period the Germans succeeded in 
ranging on only 743 British batteries, a 
very small number of which were ac- 
tually prevented from firing. 


SHELLING RAILHEADS 

The harassing of the enemy’s billets 
and communications involves the use of 
heavy long-range guns, as the objectives 
are usually beyond the range of the 
howitzers. Light guns can be usefully 
employed at night against communica- 
tion trenches, light railways, and other 
avenues of approach to the front line, 
and even against billets and battery po- 
sitions when these are within their 
range. But the greatest effect must be 
looked for from the bombardment of 
main railheads, headquarters, and the 
like, and these are usually placed so 
far behind the line that they are out of 
reach of any but the heaviest guns. 
Targets such as these are best engaged 
with aerial observation, or, after care- 
ful calibration, from the map without 
observation at all. 

During the period of operations, 
which includes the preliminary bom- 
bardment and the subsequent consolida- 


tion, the duties of the artilleries of the 
attack and of the defense necessarily 
differ. In both cases their aim is to 
support their own infantry. The ar- 
tillery of the attack must use the pre- 
liminary bombardment to destroy the 
enemy's defenses as far as possible. It 
does not pay to do much counter- 
battery work at this stage; if a hostile 
battery finds that 
shifts its position, 


it is discovered, it 
and may open fire 
from an unknowu point when the at- 
tack is delivered. As soon as the in- 
fantry assault is launched, the lighter 
part of the artillery opens a barrage in 
front of the advancing troops, while the 
heavier units concentrate their attention 
upon the enemy’s batteries, whose posi- 
tions should have been previously dis- 
covered. A certain number of howit- 
zers should be kept in hand to deal with 
undestroyed strong points, which hold 
up the infantry advance. When the 
latter are consolidating, the artillery 
maintains a barrage round them to pre- 
vent immediate counter-attack, and pre- 
pares to take up its duties as the artil- 
lery of the defense, in case the enemy 
determines upon a deliberate attack on 
the newly won positions. 


“NEUTRALIZING’ THE GUNS 
As soon as it is perceived that the 
enemy meditates an attack the artillery 


of the defense concentrates its attention 


upon the hostile battery positions, so as 
to mitigate the violence of the pre- 
liminary bombardment. Its 
should be to neutralize the batteries en- 
gaged in this bombardment as soon as 
they open fire, and to maintain fire upon 


endeavor 


them as long as they continue. Mean- 
while such guns as can be spared from 
this essential counter-battery work must 
keep up a constant fire upon the points 
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where the enemy is most likely to as- 
semble his assaulting troops, who must 
be given no rest night or day. As soon 
as the attack is launched, fire must be 
opened upon the assaulting infantry, 
and the heaviest possible barrage put up 
behind them to prevent reinforcements 
or ammunition reaching their ranks. 
No attempt should be made at this stage 
to deal with the guns of the attack, al- 
though the guns of the defense may be 
suffering severely from their fire. 
When the attack has reached its limit, 
and the hostile infantry are consolidat- 
ing the positions they have gained, as 
intense a fire as possible should be con- 
centrated upon these positions, and a 
barrage put up behind them to prevent 
material being supplied to them. If a 
counter-attack is meditated, the artillery 
of the defense must now make its plans 
for changing its rdle to that of offense. 

It will be seen from the above re- 
marks that the principles of the tactical 
employment of artillery have changed 
in only two respects, namely, in the 
abandonment of the preliminary artil- 
lery duel and in the adoption of the 
barrage. 

When, owing to the necessity of 
using direct observation, batteries came 
into action in the open, the artillery duel 
justified the expenditure of ammunition 
that it entailed. Now that artillery sci- 
ence has perfected indirect laying, it is 
possible for batteries to conceal them- 
selves and to place their guns in prac- 
tically shell-proof emplacements. Con- 
sequently, batteries are more often 
neutralized than definitely put out of ac- 
tion, and a preliminary duel would leave 
both artilleries with their strength very 
slightly impaired in proportion to the 
ammunition expended. 


BARRAGE 


Barrage, or curtain fire, is the natural 
outcome of the ever-increasing efforts 
to produce greater rapidity of fire, and 
of the organization that allows of prac- 
tically unlimited production and supply 
of ammunition. The British were the 
first to employ the “creeping barrage,” 
during the middle phases of the Somme 
battle. This consists of opening a bar- 
rage in front of the attacking infantry, 
and moving it slowly forward as they 
advance. By this means the defenders 
are kept under until the actual moment 
that the attackers are upon them. The 
object of barrage being to maintain a 
continuous curtain of fire through 
which personnel cannot pass, it is best 
undertaken by the lighter guns, assisted 
by the light and possibly medium how- 
itzers. 

As has been shown, heavy artillery 
has proved to be one of the most im- 
portant agents of trench warfare. At 
the outbreak of war, the advantage in 
this arm lay entirely with the Germans. 
The Allies were faced with the necessity 
of creating an entirely new branch of 
their service, and of making provision 
for the supply of the enormous amount 
of ammunition that these heavy weap- 
ons expend. The success that their 
efforts have achieved is apparent more 
to their enemies than to anyone else. 
The official German excuse for every 
one of the British or French victories is 
always the technical superiority of the 
Allies ; their military writers repeatedly 
speak of the devastating fire of the al- 
lied heavy guns. The present war may 
yet end in proving artillery to be the de- 
cisive factor of victory. 





Duties of Engineer and Infantry Officers 
with Regard to Working Parties 


1. Relations between the officer i/c 
of the working party and the R.E., or 
other officer, under whose direction the 
work is being done. 

Infantry working parties which work 
in cooperation with the R.E. are of two 
kinds : 

(a) Parties detailed to perform a 
particular piece of work in connection 
with which R.E. technical assistance is 
provided. 

(b) Parties attached to R.E. units 
to furnish unskilled labour. 

These notes only deal with (a). In 
the case of (b) no difficulties arise as 
the officers and men work under the 
direct orders of the O.C. of the RE. 
unit concerned. 

Broadly speaking : 

The Infantry Officer is responsible 
for the amount of work done by his 
men and for the number of hours they 
work. He is responsible also for the 
safety of his men at work. Even in 
situations where surprise is considered 
improbable, local orders are laid down 
as to carrying arms and ammunition 
by infantry working parties; but in 
situations where a surprise attack may 
be looked for, this precaution must be 
supplemented by action on the part of 
the infantry officer, both in posting cov- 
ering patrols or lookouts, and in en- 
suring that the weapons of the men at 
work are ready to hand if required, es- 
pecially when working at night. 

Particular attention must always be 
paid to the necessary precautions 
against gas. 

The R.E. Officer is responsible for the 


setting out and explanation of all the 
details of the work to the infantry. He 
should advise the infantry officers as 
to the suitability of tasks and should 
render such assistance as the infantry 
officer in charge of the working party 
may ask for in setting out the work, ex- 
plaining details and showing how best 
the work can be done. He is responsible 
that the work is done at the right place, 
but not for the quantity or quality of 
the work. He should, however, point 
out to the infantry officer if any errors 
are being made or any failure to do the 
work in proper fashion. He should 
distribute his N.C.Os. and sappers to 
the best advantage so as to show the 
infantry N.C.Os., if they require it, how 
the work should be done. 

He is also responsible for providing 
any stores and special tools required 
for the work and which the infantry 
cannot provide. 

The officer i/c of a working party 
should ascertain beforehand the degree 
of urgency of the work, in order that he 
may be in a position to decide, in the 
event of suffering casualties, whether 
he should temporarily withdraw his men 
or attempt to carry out the work at all 
costs. 

(The degree of urgency of the work 
should be notified by the Staff to the 
unit detailed to furnish the working 
party.) 

2. Organization of work.—In order 
that the maximum results may be ob- 
tained with the minimum number of 
casualties the senior officer should make 
every effort: 





* British Army, April, 1918. 
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(i) To get his party to the work 
with the minimum of fatigue and with 
the least possible delay. 

(ii) To ensure that the work is done 
as quickly as possible. 

To achieve this, the following two 
factors are of the utmost importance: 

(a) Preliminary reconnaissance of 
the work to be done. 

(b) Organization of 
party. 

(a) Preliminary reconnaissance. — 
This should be carried out by as many 
officers and N.C.Os. concerned as pos- 
sible, and particular note should be 
taken of the following points: 

(i) Route to the work and time re- 
quired for march. 

(ii) Meeting place for guides. 

(iii) Where to draw tools. 

(iv) Where to draw stores. 

(v) The task itself and the best sub- 
division of party to carry out the work. 

(vi) Enemy observation, 7. ¢., limits 
of movement in daylight. 

Where it is intended that work shall 
be done at night, reconnaissance by day- 
light is essential, and any marking out 
of tasks by tapes or other means, to 
ensure correct work in the dark, should 
be commenced directly it is sufficiently 
dusk to do so with safety. 

Every contingency must be foreseen; 
even a slight oversight in the calculation 
of the number of men required, the 
detail of tools, the quantity of stores, 
may make a great difference in the re- 
sult of the work. The question as to 
whether the parties will require food 
while on the work should not be lost 
sight of. 

Reconnaissance should be completed 
in sufficient time to enable all arrange- 
ments for starting work to be made be- 
fore the arrival of the party. 


the working 


Arrangements should be made that 
all tools are brought away and dumped 
at a pre-arranged place, otherwise many 
tools will be lost. 

(b) Organization—This must be 
most carefully thought out beforehand 
in order that each individual, thoroughly 
conversant with what he has to do, may 
be able to get to his task with the least 
possible delay. 

(i) Guides to the work—The im- 
portance of careful arrangements to 
ensure the safe arrival of the party on 
the work cannot be overestimated. As 
a general rule guides are provided by 
the R.E., who are more permanently 
located in a sector and therefore more 
familiar with the routes and trenches. 
Guides should be specially selected men, 
and must be given their instructions in 
writing. The position of rendezvous 
for guides and working parties must be 
carefully considered and should, as a 
rule, be some well-known and well- 
defined spot, and arrangements must 
be made that parties do not clash. The 
commander of the infantry working 
party should know the name of the 
guide he is to meet, and in this con- 
nection it is often advisable to select 
a fictitious name that will catch the 
memory, thus avoiding confusion should 
the guide selected be changed at the 
last moment. In the case of large night 
working parties sufficient guides should 
be provided along the length of the col- 
umn to prevent detachments in rear 
losing their way. One guide is never 


sufficient, owing to the possibility of his 
becoming a casualty. 

(ii) Organization of the Working 
Party—-The working party should be 
divided up into small groups—not ex- 
ceeding 10 men—each under a recog- 
nized leader who should be, if possible, 
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a N.C.O. These groups must corre- 
spond with definite subdivisions of the 
work. Considerable care is required 
in marking out these subdivisions on the 
ground. Tapes, pickets, boards, lumi- 
nous strips of canvas, etc., may be em- 
ployed. Each of these groups of men 
should be numbered off and every man 
should know the number of his group. 
If these precautions are carefully ob- 
served large bodies of men can be easily 
controlled and set out on the work. 
With important and large 
parties it is advisable to have a rehearsal 
with the men themselves on some piece 
of ground near the billets, particularly 
if the work is to be done at night. The 
work that has to be done should be 
marked out and a sample of the finished 
task completed for their inspection. 
(iii) Tasks—Task work should be 
siven whenever possible. A task once 
set must be rigidly adhered to, or men 
will lose faith. Work 
lotted by platoons or companies under 
their own officers and N.C.Os. and a 
definite sub-section of the work given 
to each. With the platoon men should 
work in pairs. As soon as a platoon or 
company has completed satisfactorily 
the task allotted to it, it should be al- 
lowed to cease work, rest under cover, 
or return to billets, etc., as circumstances 
allow. 


works 


should be al- 


Encouragement of rivalry be- 
tween platoons and companies often 
proves a valuable incentive to work. 


. Good 


can only be done by the closest possible 


3. General Remarks. work 
cooperation between the R.E. and the 
infantry 

A common mistake of young infantry 
officers is to regard working parties 
under R.E. direction in the light of 
“R.E. fatigues,” and to imagine that 
their duties are limited to taking their 
men to and from their work. Men will 
always work better if the object of 
their work is explained to them, and if 
they understood that the work when 
completed will assist materially in their 
own comfort and safety. 

Work is only gne of the forms in 
which infantry fight and is as essential 
to the success of operations as the actual 
attack and defence with weapons. 

Work has generally to be carried out 
under trying conditions, both physical 
and moral, and it is the duty of the in- 
fantry officer not only to ensure that 
strict discipline is maintained, but also 
to encourage his men at their work. 
Uncompleted or badly done work is 
often worse than useless. 

On the other hand, it should be the 
especial care of the R.E. officer in his 
position as technical adviser to make 
quite clear what is required—to sug- 
gest, where possible, the best method of 
obtaining the desired results, and to 
make all necessary arrangements for 
the carrying out of the work in the most 
thorough and expeditious way possible. 


D 














A Visit to the German Front in Belgium 
The Assault Battalions 


N THE appointed day the Com- 
mission went from Ghent to Au- 
denarde and reached the camp of 

the Sturmbattalion (assault battalion). 
The captain who commanded it was pre- 
sented and then a conference given by 
him began at which were present some 
fifty or sixty officers who had come to 
Audenarde from various places to learn, 
from the detailed course of instruction, 
the changes which had been introduced 
in tactics by the creation of so different 
a force as the assault battalion. Then 
they were to apply them at their own 
stations. 

The lecturer described the means of 
attack at the disposal of the battalion, 
not failing to state those employed by 
the enemy, and giving great importance 
to this as it means a much greater facil- 
ity in an attack on them. The descrip- 
tion of the hand grenades was exactly 
like the description given at Beverloo. 
He closed by stating that many officers 
of the army believed that hand grenades 
were the principal infantry weapon in 
the present war, having taken the place 
of the rifle or carbine. On the other 
hand there were others who thought 
that this idea was unsound, and that the 
rifle was still the main arm of the in- 
fantry, although they admitted that in 
this special form of war, that of posi- 
tion, it was quite true that the attack 
at least on the first lines was carried 
out almost always with grenades. Then 
he explained the organization of the 
Sturmbattalion which is divided into 


four units; two of them are companies 
of infantry, one is made up of machine 
guns, flame projectors, etc., and the 
other is a battery of artillery. The ob- 
ject of this battalion, as its name shows, 
is to enter into action at decisive mo- 
ments of the combat; for example, in 
the attack of an important position dif- 
ficult to take, it is kept under cover as 
long as possible and, having accom- 
plished its purpose, it is withdrawn 
from the first line as soon as possible— 
that is, as soon as its presence ceases to 
be indispensable. The reason for this 
is that, as the battalion is made up of 
chosen troops, they should not be ex- 
posed to great and fruitless losses. 

Great importance is paid to individual 
instruction in training the battalion, each 
man being required to know perfectly, 
not merely the method of combat of the 
battalion, but the actual use of the dif- 
ferent kinds of armament in it. 

In order to show how thorough was 
its instruction, at different places vari- 
ous platoons of the battalion were 
posted, each one of them charged with 
showing the situation corresponding to 
a definite phase of the attack as carried 
out by the battalion. From what we 
saw we can state the following (it 
should be noted that the action was car- 
ried on with service grenades charged). 

To advance on a trench containing 
an enemy platoon, the German platoon 
advances in groups of eight men, each 
of two squads of four men each. Their 
action is as follows. The leading man 





* Translated from “La Guerra y su preparacion,” Madrid, January, 1918. Extracts from 
the report of a Spanish military mission to the German Army. 
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moves forward, throwing hand grenades 
from the two pouches, one at his side 
and the other on his back, which carry 
in all sixteen grenades. He shifts the 
one on his back to his chest when he 
has used up those in the pouch at his 
side. When he has expended his own 
he throws the grenades carried by the 
two men behind him, who are only car- 
riers. Each of them has thirty-two 
grenades in four pouches. The fourth 
man, armed rifle, his 
leader in case any enemy is left in the 


with a covers 
trench or in its neighborhood, for it is 
obvious that the hand grenade cannot 
be employed at a very short distance 
as the thrower would himself be in dan- 
ger of being injured by explosive. One 
of the carriers has a flag which he con- 
stantly waves above the trench so that 
the rest of the friendly force can see 
how far the party has advanced. This 
is of great importance, for it is clear 
that the whole success of the system is 
based on constant communication be- 
tween its elements, especially with the 
artillery. If breaks 
down, the result will be serious and the 
losses may be very heavy. The other 
four men follow the first squad and 
enter into action when the first have 
used up their grenades or when the men 
are exhausted. 

The attack with hand grenades, car- 
ried on from one trench to another, was 
also of interest, especially the methods 
used against the wire netting which is 
employed. This is not easily destroyed 
by artillery fire. The grenades fall 


communication 


when they strike the net and explode 
on the ground without effect. In order 
to produce the desired effect, in spite of 
the protection of the net, a grenade is 
used whose body has a number of wire 
hooks which catch in the meshes and ac- 
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cordingly make a breach in the net when 
the grenade explodes. Then the small 
ovidal grenades are thrown through the 
opening. 

Another interesting exercise was the 
destruction of the wire entanglements 
To do this 
the heads of hand grenades are used, 


which defend the trenches. 


placed along a piece of wood or su 
rounding a cylindrical stick. In the first 
type there are eight or ten, in the second 
twelve or more in groups of six. In any 
case one of the grenades is left with its 
handle which is used to fire the whole 
group by pulling a wire attached to it 
The others are discharged by its explo 
sion as they are close together. In 
order to be certain of this arrangement 
working, and the explosion of 
grenade firing the others, the percus- 
sion caps are left in place and are held 
with pegs or wedges toward the grenade 


one 


which is left complete. In order to use 
this at night the soldier who carries 
the 


places them under the wires he wants 


the grenades crawls on ground, 
to destroy, and then returns to his 
trench, from which the wire firing them 
is pulled. In daylight an attack with 
hand grenades is made on a wide front 
and, 
when some effect has been obtained, the 
board described is properly placed and 
the explosion is produced from the 
trench. When an opening has been 
thus effected an attack is made through 
it, covered by another group of grenade 
throwers, who use them 


upon the first line of trenches, 


from contin- 
ually greater distances. 

We saw a section of two bomb-throw- 
ers fire at 300 meters with excellent ef- 
fect. The guns were of a caliber of 
7.45 cm. and, like those we saw at Be- 
verloo, resembled a modern rifled mor- 
tar with recoil apparatus and sights. It 
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was a muzzle-loader, the charge being 
made of disks held together in a con- 
tainer. These guns were on platforms 
with two wheels and were drawn by 


two men. Each had a crew of eight 


men, including the commander. Two 
only were required to fire it. The 


others brought up projectiles which 
were like shells. They were carried in 
boxes. 

The rapidity of fire was very great, 
since the operation of loading consisted 
merely in letting the projectile slide into 
the gun, producing a continuous dis- 
charge. The rapidity of fire was so 
great that one of the gunners who did 
not take his hand away quickly enough 
had it badly torn. Another stepped in 
at once without interrupting the fire. 

Of course this sort of instruction 
would be impossible in time of peace, 
but in time of war, and when the im- 
portance of forming such warlike troops 
as the Sturmbatallions is considered, 
such pieces of bad luck are taken as a 
matter of course, necessary to obtain 
the maximum efficiency in training, 
however regrettable they are. 

The members of the Commission were 
a long way off from the flame projectors. 
Nevertheless it is possible to give some 
definite information concerning them. 
It is known that they are used to clean 
up (according to the graphic expression 
of the Germans) their enemies in the 
trenches. Apparently each apparatus 
is handled by two men who wear masks 
undoubtedly to protect them against the 


heat to which they are exposed. The 


projectors amount to receptacles fo: 
petroleum under great pressure. Thx 
flame is produced by contact of the pe 
troleum with an incandescent body, ani 
its intensity is graduated by turning a 
key. The jet will extend for 20 meter: 
and its destructive effect is obvious. 
The artillery of the battalion consist 
of four short 7.63-cm. guns which can 
be dismounted from their carriages 
The battalion used them in an attack on 
a commanding position. In this attack 
the battalion employed all its armament. 
We were especially surprised to see th« 
accuracy with which the guns supported 
the attack, keeping up a barrage 50 to 60 
meters in front of the line. It was di 
rected by the small flags and the 
luminous signals which are used so much 
in trench war. Although the guns were 
hidden, with our glasses we could see 
that they were firing at ranges of from 
1,200 to 1,500 meters. The fire was 
controlled by a section seated behind 
some trees, which also protected the 
At the 
end of the exercise it was possible to see 


pieces of the attacking group. 


the guns better, and we perceived that 
each had eight gunners who carried car- 
bines slung, and that the movements ot 
the gun into and from position were by 
hand. When the road was reached at 
the end of the exercise the guns were 
attached to limbers much like ammuni- 
tion carts and drawn by two horses. The 
number of projectiles carried in each 
limber was eighteen, arranged in three 
baskets bearing six each. 


D 
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German Methods of Attack—New 
Mobile Mortar‘ 

There were several reasons why the 
enemy were able to advance as far and 

fast as they did during the first days 
of the offensive, contrary to the whole 
experience of the war, and among them 
were the following. During the early 
part of the advance the infantry were 
closely followed and supported by a par- 
ticular type of light Minenwerfer, a 
nortar firing a high explosive shell 
rather larger than the French “37” with 
a range of about three-quarters of a 
mile. The piece could be fired as it 
stood, on its wheels, and it was accu- 
rate enough to use against tanks and 
nests of machine guns, besides which its 
direct fire at such range made it very 
effective against infantry. 

For defensive purposes each German 
battalion is now provided with four of 
these traveling mortars. In an offensive, 
on account of the difficulty of taking 
ufficient ammunition, the number is re- 
duced to two, the gun teams of the other 
vo acting as 


; 


carriers, 
these conditions they 
with the infantry for 
day or two, and they did 
not, as a matter of fact, put in a second 
appearance during the battle until the 
positions had become stabilized. But 
this is their one weakness, and for those 
first two days they were invaluable to 
the enemy in finishing off, after the ad- 
vance had begun, some of the uncom- 
pleted work which previously had al- 
ways been done by artillery during a 


ammunition 
though even in 
annot keep 
more than a 


up 


preparation which lasted for days in 
stead of for hours. 


The Element of Surprise 


The obvious drawback to these pro 
longed artillery preparations was that 
they did away with any approach to a 
surprise by warning the army acting on 
the defensive of what was coming, and 
so enabling them to bring up their re 
serves and take other precautions for 
meeting the avalanche. The 
Germans, with the military shrewdnes 
which is generally, sooner or later, be 
hind what they do, or at all events kept 
within a short time limit, if there was 
to be any hope of effecting even a partial! 


coming 


surprise, and so advancing more than 
the regulation 2 or 3 miles, which were 
all that either side had been able to ac 
complish in previous offensives. 

That was the first principle of the 
new method of attack. 
the massing of the troops to be used at 
a distance far enough behind the line t 


be out of range of the observation 


The sec mynd was 


the defenders’ aeroplanes, and a con 


siderable time before the day fixed for 
the advance, and then to bring them up 
by rail and road and motor transport 
with the utmost secrecy, mainly by night, 
at the last moment and with the most 
elaborate precautions against detection, 
so that even their own officers did not 
know their destinations. 

third principle the 
launching of the attack after a prelimi 
nary bombardment of only two hours 


The new was 


with gas shells and four with high ex 





*Letter from French Headquarters, May 
10, 1918, 


The Times, 


weekly edition, Lot 
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plosive, and to follow up the first waves 
of troops with others so dense and so 
numerous that weight of numbers car- 
ried them through and over obstacles 
which even the extra severe bombard- 
ment, on account of its short duration, 
had not been able to destroy. 


The Riga Advance 


As soon as this system had been elab- 
orated it was first, so to speak, “tried on 
the dog” in the East before being put 
into operation on the western front. Al- 
most exactly the same method of attack 
was used in the advance on Riga, be- 
sides which in both cases there were, as 
far as possible, careful dress rehearsals 
of all the essential features in the rear. 
A further point of similarity between 
the offensive against the Russians and 
that of March 21 is that the main ob- 
jective in each case was to push the ad- 
vance far enough forward to capture, 
or put out of effective use, the chief line 
of communication behind the defending 
force and, having done that, to swing 
around and, if possible, to encircle one 
part of the armies in front, and thus, if 
everything went well, to split them in 
two. In the Artois offensive this second 
part of the program did not come off, 
and thanks to the prompt and self-sacri- 
ficing intervention of the French, the 
united armies of the Allies were able to 
check the advance short of the Paris- 
Amiens railway, which was the line of 
communication aimed at, and finally to 
stabilize the front as it now is. 


® 


German Man Power 


The North American Review's War 
Weekly for May 4, 1918, calls attention 
to the fact that the continuing German 
man power which surprises the world 
is certainly in part due to Germany’s 
system of universal military training 


having made a far larger proportion of 
her men fit for service than can be found 
in any country without such a system. 
“Moreover,” the editor continues, “and 
this is a point of which even pacifists 
must feel the force, if happily no fur- 
ther call should have to be made (in the 
United States) and the youths of 
twenty whom we now begin to train 
were never conscripted, that training 
would not be wasted, for it would im- 
prove their general physical condition 
and make them more efficient and com- 
petent citizens for the industrial tasks 
of peace. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt that such has been the case in 
Germany, and that her marvelous indus- 
trial efficiency has been in a large meas- 
ure due to the physical capacity devel- 
oped in her men by military training.” 


® 


Easy Method of Dismounting Bolt 
of 1917 Model U. S. Army Rifle 


I have found it very difficult and dan- 
gerous dismounting the bolt of the 1917 
model rifle, as per the regulations laid 
down in all pamphlets and books on the 
disassembling of this rifle. 

By using a string to pull the cocking 
piece back until the lug clears the end of 
the bolt, the cocking piece very often 
flies back, pinching the hand, or flies off 
entirely with great force, making it very 
dangerous. 

$y the following method the danger 
of the cocking piece flying off is elimi- 
nated, and you can dismount the bolt 
much faster: 

Draw the bolt back and throw the 
safety lock on safety, push the bolt 
home, and then the cocking piece will be 
held back by the safety lock, about one- 
quarter of an inch; insert a small coin (a 
penny or a dime) between the cocking 
piece and sleeve; then open the bolt, 





catching the coin between the cocking 
piece and sleeve, and remove the bolt 
from the rifle. Unscrew the sleeve from 
the bolt, withdraw the sleeve, cocking 
piece, main spring and striker from the 
bolt, grasp the sleeve with the left hand, 
and, while holding the point of the 
triker against a wood or similar sur- 
face, force the sleeve toward the point 
f the striker, compressing the main 
spring until the lug on the cocking piece 
clears the lug slot in the sleeve. Then, 
with the right hand, give the cocking 
piece a quarter turn in either direction 
to disengage it from the striker and 
draw it off to the rear. Relieve the 
spring from stress slowly and remove it 
and the sleeve from the striker, being 
careful that the parts do not fly from 
the hand. 

The bolt is 
manner. 


assembled in reverse 
RicuaArp F. HERNDON, 
Second Lieutenant, F. A. R. C. 
® 
Units in Target Designation 

On page 68, “Soldier’s Handbook of 
the Rifie, Model 1917,” a method of de- 
termining “one rear sight” in target 
designation is illustrated. 

Does the authority who recommends 
this unit realize the disadvantage which 
comes from changing the position of the 
rifle when it becomes necessary to apply 
this measure? 

For example: the platoon has taken 
the prone position and the fire directions 
make it necessary to apply a unit of 
measure to properly understand and di- 
vide the assigned target. The rifle must 
be pushed forward so that the eye rests 
just above the butt plate and, after ap- 
plying the rear sight width as a unit of 
measure, the rifle must be replaced in 
the aiming position. 

When aiming with the U. S. Maga- 


73 
zine Rifle, Model 1903, the eye is the 
proper distance from the rear-sight leat 
to use it as a unit of measure without 
changing in the least from the aiming 
position, and it has been this feature 
that has made it so successful as a unit 
of measure. There was no break be- 
tween measuring and aiming, and the 
exact point of aim could be readily 
chosen and that point fired at, because 
of these two identical positions. 

Why not use the greatest width of 
the front sight base as a unit of meas 
ure? This can be done from the aiming 
position and, while the angular meas- 
urement subtended is approximately 20 
mils, against 50 mils subtended by the 
rear sight, this difference does not oper- 
ate as a disadvantage. 

If you have any doubt that it is not a 
decided advantage for a soldier in the 
firing position to use a unit that can be 


applied while in the aiming position, the 


following exercise may assist in con 
vincing you: 

Throw up a parapet of loose earth 
along the top of a ridge that overlooks 
a foreground where a line of targets can 


be displayed. The parapet should be 


approximately 1 foot high, 3 
and 60 yards long, assuming that you 
will test an eight-squad platoon. 


At a point 7 to 1,000 yards away, and 


feet wide 


parallel with the parapet, put up a line 
of 200 kneeling silhouettes, 1 yard apart 

Leave platoon undergoing test in a 
position from which no one can see line 
of targets. 

Call up lieutenant in command and 
show him a number of silhouettes equal 
to number of rifles in his firing line. 
This can easily be indicated by two 
flags that disappear on signal. 

After the lieutenant has carefully 
viewed the assigned sector, the flags 


disappear. He returns to his platoon 
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and explains the exercise. Time is taken 
from the minute the fire directions are 
begun, or at the time the platoon moves 
forward, if no fire directions are given 
at that time. 

On the signal “Commence Firing’ — 
simulated, for there are no ball car- 
tridges in this exercise—each man of 
the firing line is directed to press the 
stock of his rifle into the loose earth in 
such a way that the piece stays put, be- 
ing very careful that it is accurately 
aimed at the exact silhouette which the 
firer understands to be his target. Then 
examine the aiming point of each rifle 
without touching it, as soon as the men 
of the firing line have moved a few 
paces to the rear. It is also well at this 
time to have the flags reappear, outlin- 
ing the flanks of the assigned sector. 

Time is figured from the beginning 
of the exercise to the signal “Commence 
Firing,’ after which all fire directions 
must cease, although the men should 
be allowed all the time necessary to 
properly place and make secure on the 
parapet their respective rifles. 

If more than 20 per cent of your rifles 
are aimed at silhouettes outside the as- 
signed sector, it would be well to find 
whose fault it is. And don’t think that 
this fault must be with the enlisted men, 
for most frequently it is due to imper- 
fect and hazy fire directions by the pla- 
toon commander. 

J. P. CoLeMAn, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, N. A. 


® 

Musketry Exercise No. 2 

This exercise is to demonstrate your 
ability to describe a sector of the enemy’s 
firing line in such terms that it will be 
understood by all members of your com- 
pany, so that all parts of the enemy’s 
sector assigned you are covered by your 
fire and none other. 


You may assume that you are not un- 
der fire at the time this exercise starts, 
but any exposure along the crest line in 
view of the targets will draw hostile fire. 
You must therefore decide what forma- 
tion is best to take in advancing to the 
position from which you open fire. This 
position will be indicated. 

As you will occupy an interior posi- 
tion along the firing line, no flank pro- 
tection need be considered. It is as- 
sumed that the battalion scouts have 
now occupied the firing position and 
have given the necessary information, 
therefore no scouts will be sent out by 
you in this problem. 


Problem 

The major has just issued his attack 
order, which requires you to move your 
company from its present place to a posi- 
tion on the ridge (indicated) and to 
open fire on the enemy sector (indi- 
cated). You will be allowed ten min- 
utes to read and digest the requirements 
of the problem, and you should read it 
to your company, so that they may un- 
derstand the exercise, but you must not 
give any orders or discuss the solution 
with anyone until the end of this ten- 
minute period. In order to afford a 
comparison with other organizations, 
time will be taken from the moment the 
exercise starts—at the end of the ten- 
minute period—to the command of 
commence firing, executed by the entire 
company. The individual point of aim 
of every man will be determined by 
means hereafter indicated and the per- 
centage of rifles on the sector assigned 
will be made known, also the time re- 
quired to execute this problem. 

(Div. Hq., 3/4/18.) 


This is a sample problem used with 
excellent instructional value in this 
W. P. C. 


camp. 





Editorial Department 


The Service Journals 


It is not in the least probable that the 
resent war will end wars. It is, how- 
ever, highly probable that the present 
war will end the Army of the United 
States as it was in April, 1917. It 
is at least equally probable that the 
Army of the United States as then es- 
tablished will be succeétled by some form 
of universal service under which the 
United States will be divided into divi- 
sional training and mobilization dis- 
tricts, in which the officers will be of 
two classes, perhaps called regular and 
reserve Officers, those of the first class 
being on duty at all times and those of 
the second being called out only for 
training or at mobilization. Under such 
a system the position and life of the 
majority of the regular officers will 
much resemble that of professors and 
instructors of the colleges of the United 
States. 

There will, however, be a central con- 
trol and command group in Washing- 
ton, and it is obvious enough that much 
of its labors will be devoted to estab- 
lishing and inculcating a uniform system 
f training and a doctrine of war in 
these widely separated divisions where, 
especially with the immobilization of the 
officers, there will be a constant ten- 
dency to work out and employ their own 
solutions. 

Under these conditions the service 
journals of the Army will have greater 
importance than in the past. They will 
become channels for the exchange of in- 
formation; they will receive criticisms 
and be the places for discussions out of 
which will come official decisions and 


orders. They will be in the fullest sense 
trade journals, for war is a trade. Pet 

haps it would be better to call them pro 

fessional journals, but a _ profession 
which is not also a trade is not a good 
one to belong to. 

This war has brought the arms of 
the service together. We of the In- 
fantry realize that the Field Artillery 
has other uses than to give its officers 
more rapid promotion. Even the Cav- 
alry, perhaps, forgive the aircraft for 
having taken over distant reconnais 
sance. As the arms of the service have 
come together by serving together, the 
time has probably come when the service 
journals shouid be thinking of getting 
together also. 

Not by publishing a joint journal. 
Whatever the conditions in the past 
may have been, with the new army 
which we shall probably see each jour- 
nal will have itself. This 
does not mean that there should not 
be a close understanding between them 
and a realization that they should work, 
not for the advantage of their own 
arms, but for that of the Army of th 
United States. This would be greatly 
helped, not by a joint journal but by 
the editors having, say, 
offices. 

Anyone who has gone over many of 
unofficial 


work for 


communicating 


the manuals, short cuts to 
military information, which this war 
forth 


decided 


has brought that 


for improve- 


must realize 


there is room 
ment. They are good, indifferent and 
bad, while only by a personal inspec- 
tion, by purchase, which is expensive, 
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or by knowledge of the reputation of 
the writer, which is not always satis- 
factory, is it possible to ascertain 
whether the book which you order really 
covers the subject. It would seem that 
the service journals could well take up 
the question not merely of printing 
books, but of inducing men who can 
speak with authority to write such 
books as experience shows are needed. 
Such works would appear not merely 
with the authority of the writer behind 
them, but that of the joint association, 
which, in printing them, would assert 
that they were authoritative upon their 
subjects. This is the method employed 
by the United States Naval Institute in 
dealing with its publications, which 
serve, at least in many cases, as text- 
books and books of reference in the 
United States Navy. 

To carry such a plan into effect 
would require not joint but adjoining 
offices the service journals. It 
would seem that Washington, not 
Leavenworth, would be the more appro- 
priate location. 

It is quite possible to picture them 
established in one of the houses between 
the War Department and the Army and 
Navy Club. You would enter an office 
where subscriptions would be taken and 
books sold. Across the way from it 
would be the book department, with 
chairs and tables about, where a man 
could sit and look over books at his 
leisure. Upstairs would be a commit- 
tee room for meetings of the executive 
committees of the journals and the 
offices for the editors. On the door 
might be a sign “The Associated Serv- 
ice Journals, U. S. Army,” and a list of 
those having offices there. 


for 


Of course there are no signs that 


this scheme can be put into effect imme- 
diately. There may be objections to it 
at any time. It is worth considering, at 
least in the opinion of the writer. 


® 


General von der Goltz 

General von der Goltz, whose “Nation 
in Arms” is a military classic, was 
loaned by the German to the Ottoman 
government in 1883 to reorganize the 
Turkish army. He remained on duty 
in Constantinople until 1896, always 
working under difficulties, and although 
he was a field marshal in the Turkish 
army he did not by any means find that 
his advice and suggestions were listened 
to with the attention which anything on 
military matters coming from him de- 
served. There seems, however, to be no 
doubt that the operations which so rap- 
idly defeated Greece in 1897 were 
planned by him. 

After his return to the German army 
he did not give up his interest in Turkey, 
and in 1910 he returned to direct the 
first Turkish maneuvers on a large 
scale which were held that year near 
Adrianople. The “Observations on the 
Plan and Direction of General Staff 
Field Exercises” were prepared for the 
use of the staff officers participating in 
those maneuvers and have been trans- 
lated from a Turkish official publica- 
tion. It is evident that the detailed 
directions about procedure were not 
intended for the use of the German 
army where they would not be needed. 

The Turkish disasters in the Balkan 
wars have been most unjustly attributed 
to General von der Goltz. The truth 


of the matter seems to be that his warn- 
ings were disregarded and his plans 
were not followed. The Turkish army 
felt that he was imposed upon them, 





and his projects for reform met with a 
passive resistance which was not the 
less effective because it was carried on 
under the forms of extreme considera- 
tion. As was natural, he had his ad- 
herents, but during the Balkan War the 
men in power were not among them. Ii 
his advice had been asked for and fol- 
lowed, the result of that war might well 
have been different. 

The editor was in Constantinople dur- 
ing the war, and accordingly was in a 
position to hear something of the rela- 
tions of General von der Goltz with the 
Turks. 


® 


Concerning Psychology 

After all, the only psychology you 
really understand is your own. You 
know how you will react to a certain 
stimulus, but when you assume that 
someone else will react in the same 
fashion to a similar stimulus, unless 
that person is of the same race, train- 
ing and environment as you, your as- 
sumption probably means that you are 
making the mistake of believing that all 
men think like you and accordingly 
under the same conditions will act like 
you. If you base, on this assumption, 
plans for the control of men alien from 
you in race and habits of life, you are 
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probably making a serious mistake 
which, like all serious mistakes, you will 
have to pay for. 

Victory in war does not consist in 
It consists 
in forcing them to the conviction that 
they cannot win—that they have been 


beaten. 


killing all of your enemies. 


When you have done this you 
have won. 

The Germans have definitely adopted 
“frightfulness” as a means for inducing 
this state of mind. Now some dogs, by 
constant maltreatment, can be reduced 
to a state of cringing subjection which 
is not pleasant to see. Perhaps all dogs 
can be, but when a cat is so treated it 
goes mad and flies at your face. A 
man who plans to deal with a cat from 
his experience with a dog is making a 
mistake. So far we and our allies do 
not show any signs of “frightfulness” 
having reduced us to mental subjection. 
We are reacting like the cat, not like the 
dog. We show no signs of cringing at 
the feet of Germany. 

But the Germans in adopting these 
methods inform the world that they are 
the methods which will force Germany 
to subjection. They know how they 
would react under “frightfulness” and 
believe that the rest of the world will 
The 


react in the same way. idea is at 


least suggestive. 
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The Warfare of Today, by Lieut. Col. 


Paul Azan, French Army. Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918. Cloth, 342 pages, medium 8 vo. 
Price, $2.50. 

The author, who is the chief of the 
I’rench instructors in the training camps 
of the Middle and Eastern States, was 
a military historian before the war. 
During it he received a disabling wound, 
which brought him to the United States 
to aid in training the forces which the 
United States is sending to France. 
This work is composed of a series of 
lectures delivered in Beston which gc 
over much the same ground as the 
author’s “War of Positions,” published 
in 1917, but this work is illustrated not 
merely by a large number of photo- 
graphs but by his personal experiences 
and comments upon them. The book 
is thorough, authoritative and non-tech- 
nical and will interest the general reader 
quite as much as the soldier. Its con- 
tents follow: The Present War Con- 
trasted with Previous Wars, Train- 
ing an Army for Modern Warfare, 
Trenches and Trench Life, Preparation 
of an Attack, Executive of an Attack, 
How a Great Victory Is Won, Defense 
of a Position, The Essentials of a 
Soldier. 

® 
Small Arms Instructor’s Manual. An 

intensive course including official “C 

Special Course,” U. S. Rifle, Model 

1917; U. S. Rifle, Model 1903; U. S. 

Rifle, Model 1898; Automatic Pistol, 

Model 1911; Revolvers, Calibers .45 

and .38; Official Firing Courses; 

Designation of Targets; Fire Direc- 

tion and Control; Use of Cover. 


Compiled by the Small Arms In- 
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struction Corps, R. H. Sayre, Cap- 
tain Res. N. G. N. Y.; Stowe 
Phelps, Ex-Captain, N. G. N. Y.; G. 
P. Herrick, Ex-Ord. Sergt., N. G. 
N. Y.; Executive Committee. With 
an introduction by Capt. C. C. Grif- 
fith, C. A. C., U.S. A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1918. 
Price, sixty cents. 


From preface: 


This volume on Small Arms has 
aimed at a standardized, basic and in- 
tensive course of instruction which it 
is believed will produce in briefest pos- 
sible time that quality of proficiency de- 
manded by the present crisis. 

Several of the most experienced 
shots and coaches in the United States, 
working in conjunction with some of 
the Regular Army Instructors in the 
first Officers’ Training Camp at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., have compiled, from 
twenty or more works on Small Arms 
and Musketry, the parts vitally ap- 
plicable to the present situation. 

The United States Army Manual of 
Small Arms Firing has supplied the 
framework of the book, to which have 
been added helpful suggestions from 
modern foreign works, notes from the 
Schools of Musketry, Ordnance Pam- 
phlets, etc. The matter has been se- 
lected, condensed, simplified and for- 
mulated for purposes of intensive in- 
struction. Advantage has been taken 
of the experience gained at the officers’ 
training camps and the time-saving 
qualities of standardization have been 
applied. 

® 


The Making of a Modern Army and 
Its Operations in the Field. A 
study based on the experience of 
three years on the French Front 
(1914-1917). By René Radiguet, 
Général de Division, Army of France. 
Translated by Henry P. Du Bellet, 
formerly American Consul at Rheims. 
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New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1918, 163 pages, 1 map, 5 diagrams, 
plates. 

General Radiguet says: 

Divers missions sent to the United 
States by the allied armies are now giv- 
ing the benefit of their practical ex- 
perience to the American Army. These 
missions are imparting to the officers of 
every arm the knowledge of the details 
it is necessary for them to acquire. 

The purpose of this book is to show 
to the American officers, and also to the 
civilians who take an interest in war 
matters, how a large army on the Euro- 
pean Front in the last quarter of the 
year 1917 is made up. The 
perusal of this book wiil enable those 
who have sons in the European armies 
to follow them more intelligently 
through the operations in which they 
will soon take part. 

General Radiguet first gives a brief 
synopsis of the principal military opera- 
tions of the Allies on the western front. 
He then analyzes war principles for 
1917, showing that the genera! rules of 
strategy and tactics have not been modi- 
fied; the ways of fighting and armament 
only have undergone a transformation ; 
on both sides old methods of warfare 
and weapons forsaken or forgotten for 
centuries have again been gradually re- 
stored. He explains the normal of Com- 
position of a Division, the real fighting 
unit. In his opinion, during the present 
war, no real success can be obtained 
without the help of numerous and dar- 
ing aviators to direct artillery fire, and 
the movements of infantry, especially by 
comparing aerial photographs. Bomb- 
ing planes should be developed. “Up to 
now the insufficiency of our material has 
been the sole reason of the failure of our 
aviation, to attempt the destruction of 
the Greman plants at Essen, Cologne, 
Manheim, Metz., etc.” He gives a gen- 
eral account of the plan of entrenchment 


system, mines and counter mines, trans- 
portation, and camouflage, then of the 
several branches of the service. 
Artillery is now 
arm. 


the preponderant 
He recalls General Petain’s motto, 
“The artillery conquers the positions ; 
the infantry occupies them.” 
that will 
silencing the opposite artillery will be 
sure of 


The ad 


versary have succeeded in 


will obtain it 


without the enormous losses of human 


victory, and 


life that all combatants have sustained 
since the beginning of the war. 

Tanks have not only been of great as 
sistance to the British infantry, but have 
produced a very depressing effect on the 
enemy’s morale. They will be- 


come more and more _ indispensable 


weapons, and their general use will 
save the infantry heavy loss of life. 
This war has completely transformed 


the armament and consequently altered 
the fighting methods of infantry. In 
1914, the French soldier was armed with 
a repeating gun with a hand-filled maga- 


zine. Since 1914 these rifles 
have been replaced by others of the same 
model, fitted with loading clips. ‘They 
are also armed with machine guns and 
hand grenades, which the 
powerful weapons against assaulting 
waves, All the infantry use the bayonet, 
a weapon which has maintained its full 
importance in the present war. 


are most 


French 
and Russians handle the bayonet more 
dangerously. The Germans are not so 
proficient in its use. Recently (he says) 
General Pershing rightly laid stress on 
the necessity of perfecting the marks- 
manship of the recruit. To this accom- 
plishment and skill in the use of the 
bayonet, which gives the soldier self- 
reliance, suppleness, and agility (quali- 
ties which the Germans do not easily 


acquire), ought to be added a thorough 
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training in the handling of grenades, a 
sport which promptly captivates those 
who practice it. The trench fight is a 
fight to a finish and has necessitated the 
adoption of a strong knife. Officers and 
noncommissioned officers only have au- 
tomatic pistols, but he would like to see 
them issued to the infantry. 

“Our officers,” says General Radiguet, 
have always and from the first day of 
the war invariably marched ahead of 
their men, leading them straight to the 


enemy . . . thousands have been 
killed; not one has hesitated, not one 
has turned back .. . The Ger- 


man officers endeavor to keep under 
shelter as long as possible their precious 
persons, so greatly superior, in their 
own estimation, to those of their men, 
and when they do muster courage to 
come out into the open they are con- 
tented to follow behind their troops, 
with revolvers in their hands to exact 
obedience.” 

He discusses the conduct of the attack 
and of the defense by the Germans and 
by the English, and of prolonged en- 
gagements in shell holes. 

Since September, 1914, the cavalry 
has had but few opportunities fo op- 
erate as such, but he thinks that its op- 
portunity is bound to come. 

He speaks very briefly of asphyxiat- 
ing and tear-producing gases, of gaz- 
visciant and liquid fire. 

In conclusion, General Radiguet sug- 
gests that as the Allies have delegated to 
the United States distinguished officers 
who have participated in the war and 
who know all its difficulties, we should 
then proceed, if only a short front, with 
an exact reproduction of the shell-torn 
fields over which the American troops 
are destined to maneuver in Europe. 

The small units that could be success- 





ively and frequently trained on these 
prepared fields, could more frequently 
be sent to the front. 

General Radiguet’s position and repu- 
tation vouch for the accuracy of his 
conclusions, which are expressed so 
strongly as to convince the expert, and 
so clearly as to enlighten the layman. 
The vivid and attractive style in which 
the French excel is retained as far as 
practicable in the English translation. 
The Putnams have made of it a very 
attractive volume.’ 


® 
The Ballad of Ensign Joy, by E. W. 

Hornung. New York: E. P. Dutton 

and Company, 1917. Paper, cap. 8vo, 

55 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

The tale of a young officer in the 
present war and how he gained his 
Cross, how he came back wounded, and 
after a time returned to the responsi- 
bilities and a new outlook on life. How, 
too, he almost lost his Cross. 

® 
Ballads of the Regiment, by Major 

Gerald E. Griffin, U. S. A. New 

York: George U. Harvey Publishing 

Company, Inc., 1918. Cloth, demy 

8vo, 71 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A collection of ballads running back 
over years of service through the Span- 
ish War to the trail of the Apaches, 
driven to their mountain fastnesses by 
the advance of civilization and the set- 
tlement of the prairie country. We 
think we have read most of the verses 
before, but it is interesting to have them 
gathered in one cover. They deal prin- 
cipally with the tag end of the days of 
the “Old Army” and the professional 
soldier. We fear the type is rapidly 
disappearing. 





: From “Professional Memoirs, Corps of Engineers,” May-June, 1918. 


THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
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The Infantry Journal ‘“‘Over There” 


Somehow the impression has arisen 
that an officer on overseas service will 
have no time to read and that even if 
he had the time his INFANTRY JouRNAL 
would not be available. 

Quite the contrary is true. We have 
received a number of commendatory 
messages and letters from France say- 
ing how useful the officers find the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL in their advanced 
training work, and they further assure 
us that copies reach them with no more 
irregularity than is incident to the for- 
warding of all mail in the zone of opera- 
tions. England early learned the im- 
portance of expedition of mail to the 
front and the arrival of the mail or- 
derly soon came to be one of the regu- 
lar events of the day. We, too, are 
rapidly assimilating this lesson and 
while our problem is somewhat compli- 
cated by the greater distance the mail 
has to travel, we have every reason to 
suppose it will be satisfactorily solved. 

There is one point where the solution 
of the problem comes back to the in- 
dividual, and without the initial coopera- 
tion of the individual the Government 
is almost helpless, and the man at the 
front will wait in vain for the expected 
letter or magazine while all around him 
his friends are being cheered with mes- 
sages from home. All mail must be 
correctly addressed. It is not necessary 
as in home correspondence that one use 
the name of the place where the ad- 
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dressee is; in fact, it is not permissible 
to use it even if known. But it is im- 
portant that the company and regiment 
be clearly shown, For the rest the 
cryptographic “Amexf” is all-sufficient. 

Recall that on our mailing list we 
have over 10,000 names and it will in- 
stantly be recognized how impossible it 
is for us to keep track of any individual 
unless he notifies us that he has gone 
with the expeditionary force or moved 
to some other cantonment or training 
camp. 

There are two things then to attend 
to. The dues of the majority of our 
members are payable on July 1; notices 
have been sent to all such, but they may 
have miscarried. Therefore, notify us 
of your change of address and at the 
same time send $3.00 to pay for a year’s 
subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
It will be credited to advance your ac- 
count one year from the last previous 
payment. 

Following these two suggestions will 
only take a minute of your time if you 
do it now; it will clear the boards for 
a whole year and will gratify us in the 
knowledge that the time and effort 
spent on the preparation of the monthly 
issues of the INFANTRY JOURNAL have 
not been spent in vain. Remember that 
the Association is not a commercial en- 
terprise but a cooperative institution 
and depends on mutual support. Use 
the blank. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Buitpine 
Wasatncrton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 





(Name) 





(Rank) 





(Address) 











(Olid Address) ms 
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Annual Dues 

The attention of members of the 
Infantry Association is specifically called 
to the rule adopted at the last annual 
meeting relative to dropping names of 
members from the mailing list of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL if their annual 
dues are not remitted promptly in 
advance. Under the constitution an- 
nual dues are payable on the beginning 
of each year of membership. When 
the asseciation was smaller, it was 
possible to let accounts run on for a 
few months in the knowledge that they 
would ultimately be paid. With the 
vast increase in our membership, how- 
ever, such laxity was fatal to an orderly 
keeping of the books, and it became 
necessary to adopt the stringent rule 
of removing names from the mailing 
list on expiration of the period for 
which payment had been made. 

The procedure now is to send out 
notices some weeks in advance of the 
date of expiration of subscription and 
to ask that prompt remittance be made 


if the INFANTRY JOURNAL is to be con- 
tinued. In the majority of cases the 
plan has worked well, but there ar 
still a considerable number of officer 
who have either not received the notices 
or have not remitted promptly. We 
again invite the attention of thes 
officers to the rule, the necessity for 
which is apparent if the Association 
to remain the potent factor for good 
that it has so long been, and ask their 
cooperation. If any officer is in doubt 
he can remit the $3.00 annual dues in 
the assurance that it will be credited 
to advance his subscription one yea: 
from date of prior expiration. 

Something over a thousand subscrip- 
tions lapsed with the June number. 
We are sending the July number to 
these members to give them further 
opportunity to pay their indebtedness, 
but their names will necessarily be 
dropped thereafter unless we hear from 
them promptly. Cooperation is re- 
quested, remembering that back issues 
cannot usually be supplied. 
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GENTLE HINTs WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 43 Jury 1, 1918. 


1. In the complexities of the modern business world the indi- 


vidual counts for little. It is cooperation that wins success. 


TERT TE Ad 





2. Our friends who advertise in these pages are also friends of 


= yours. They are helping us to produce a better magazine at less 

cost to the individual, and in these days of general advances in all = 

commodities, this fact should be appreciated 
= 3. But they are doing more than this; they are assisting in the 

course of service betterment, because through their kindly help we 

are enabled to carry our message to the very forefront of the battle = 
= lines, where our articles dealing with German methods of warfare 

are eagerly scanned, and means developed for outwitting an astute 

for 

4. Watching through periscopes over the forbidding landscape of 
No Man’s Land are many individuals, but as individuals they count 
for little. It is in cooperation with their sturdy companions, ever = 


waiting the fateful ‘“‘zero”’ hour, that their strength lies. 


5. So when you read a business announcement in these columns 
you read the name of an individual or corporation that is backing you. 
If you require any article either to make you more comfortable or more 
efficient, procure it from one of the business concerns advertising 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. This is cooperation! It is the Infantry 


Way! It is the only way! 

















